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Case Studies of State-Level 
Cross-Disciplinary Transition Policy 
Implementation 

Thomas R. Wermuth, Ph.D. 
and 

Thomas E. Grayson, Ph.D. 

The purpose of this study was to explain processes and strategies utilized by states 
to implement transition policies designed to facilitate coordination of the state-level service 
delivery systems of special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
The analysis framework used in this study was developed by Elmore (1985, 1987) and 
refined by McDonnell and Elmore (1987). The framework refined by McDonnell and 
Elmore (1987) views policy implementation options as conceptual "instruments" that act in 
an analogous fashion to a set of tools, designed to produce desired political outcomes. 
McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) framework contains four policy instruments: mandates, 
inducements, capacity building, and system change. The policy problem presented by the 
transition initiative provides an ideal opportunity to not only explain the implementation 
instruments used across state-level agencies focusing on a single issue but also test the use 
of McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) typology as a viable research framework. 

To complete this study, available policy documents including: State Systems for 
Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grant applications, state legislation, state- 
level rules and regulations, state proclamations, special transition budgets, model 
demonstration projects, transition planning guides, transition planning models, personnel 
training programs, and interagency agreements were solicited from three states that received 
federal State Systems for Transition Services for Y outh with Disabilities grants in 1991. 
The three states were selected based on their history of transition px^licy development and 
provision of comprehensive transition services. Thematic content analysis of the policy 
documents obtained from the sample states was then conducted. 
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Additionally, interviews with individuals managing the State Systems for Transition 
Services for Y outh with Disabilities grants within the sample states were conducted to 
validate, triangulate, and further illuminate results obtained through content analysis ol' 
state-level policy documents. Other key stakeholders from the systems of special 
education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation were identified and 
interviewed using a snowball informant technique. 

Six major conclusions regarding state-level transition policy implementation have 
been identified as a result of this study including: (a) system change appears to occur 
incrementally; (b) states use varying definitions of policy instruments; (c) states rely on past 
practice when implementing transition policies; (d) there is evidence of structural resistance 
within states to implement system change policies; (e) states implement symbolic policy 
instruments; and (0 capacity building appears linked to system change. 

Five recommendations are made to assist state-level policymakers, administrators, 
and program developers in implementing policy instruments to integrate the systems of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Recommendations 
include: (a) implement sj^ecific interagency policies; (b) link system change to capacity 
building actions; (c) conduct cross-discipline training; (d) provide state-level technical 
assistance; and (e) extend evaluation activities beyond the collection and reporting of 
student outcome data. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

In order to achieve and maintain successful adult outcomes, individuals with 
disabilities must interact with numerous service delivery systems throughout their school 
and post-school lives. At no time is the concert of this interaction more critical than 
during the transition from school to adult life. DeStefano and Wermuth (1992) state: 

To successfully accomplish this orchestration, school personnel ami others 
involved m transition planning must understand the demands of post-school 
activities and subsequently design a combination of in- and out-of-school 
experiences to prepare students to successfully meet those demands, (p. 541) 
Therefore, policies directing the systems involved in transition planning, service 
provision, coordination, and evaluation should respond to the need to coordinate these 
activities across agencies. 

The Individuals With Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) of 1990 (Pub. L. No. 

101-476), formerly known as the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 

1990, defines the concept of transition from school to adult life for the first time within 

federal special education legislation as follows: 

The term "transition services" means a coordinated set of activities for a student, 
designed within an outcome-oriented process, which promotes movement from 
school to post-school activities, including pc:>st-secondary education, vocational 
training, integrated employment (including supported employment), continuing 
and adult education, adult services, independent living, or community 
participation. (See. 602(a)(19)) 

According to DeStefano and Wermuth (1992), the definition of transition services in the 
IDEA contains three key components including: (a) the necessity of coordination 
between the many individuals and agencies involved in the provision of transition 
seio'ices; (b) transition is an outcomc-oricntcd process leading to the attainment of 



positive adult outcomes; and (c) transition services should promote and facilitate the 
movement from school to a wide array of individually selected and planned post-school 
activities. Implementing these three components requires state education agencies 
(SEAs) to assist secondary schools in focusing beyond traditional academic outcomes 
(e.g., reading and mathematics achievement), to outcomes generally associated with adult 
life (e.g., employment, postsecondary education, independent living, lifelong recieation, 
and community integration), that are planned collaboratively between the individual, his 
or her family, the school, and other pertinent post-school service providers (DeStefano & 
Wermuth, 1992). 

Other federal legislation that directs the systems of vocational education, the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 
(Perkins Act of 1990) (Pub. L. No. 101-392), and vocational rehabilitation, the 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1992 (Rehabilitation Act of 1992) (Pub. L. No. 102- 
569), also contain language, including assurances and provisions, regarding the transition 
of individuals with disabilities from school to adult life. Both the Perkin" Act of 1990 
and he Rehabilitation Act of 1992, use the same language as the IDEA when discussing 
transition services. All three pieces of federal legislation stress the need for coordinated 
interagency transition policy development, implementation, and service provision. 

However, state policies that promote collaboration between agencies involved in 
various aspects of the transition process have not been established. According to 
Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwell, and Asselin (1992), "the complexity of transition is 
exacerbated by the imperfect interface of the seix ice delivery systems involved" (p. 153). 
Failure to successfully coordinate, monitor, and evaluate the complex interactions 
between individuals and agencies involved in the administration and provision of 
transition services may diminish, impede, or sabotage the post-school outcomes obtained 
by individuals served by those systems and adversely affect the long-term quality of those 
individuals adult lives. 
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Piimary State-Level Transition Systems 
The transition from school to adult life is a complex process for all youths 
involving numerous actors, decisions, and activities. The outcomes obtained through this 
process are based, in part, on the culmination of a young adult's education, life 
experiences, aspirations, and plans for the future. The transitioning individual faces 
many challenges moving from high school to adulthood including making initial 
decisions about enrolling in pcs»secondary education, obtaining vocational or job-related 
training, living independently, becoming actively involved in the community, entering the 
military, and securing full or part-time employment. The transition from school to adult 
life is even more complicated for individuals with disabilities (Daniels, 1987). 

The service delivery systems most frequently involved in the administration and 
provision of transition services for individuals with disabilities include special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation (Asselin, Hanley-Maxwell, & 
Szymanski, 1992; Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwell, & Asselin, 1992). When considering the 
interface between these three systems, it is important to note that each is authorized by 
different federal legislation and corresponding rules and regulations and each is 
administered by different branches or offices within the United States Department of 
Education (Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwell, & Asselin, 1992). 

At the state level, each of these systems is not only directed by diflerent federal 
legislative initiatives and subsequent rules and regulations but also by their own state 
policies, rules and regulations, bureaucratic arrangements, and administrative procedures. 
Due to the number of initiatives, individuals, and agencies involved in the transition 
process, transition policy is implemented through multi-layered structural and procedural 
entities that differ between states. The interaction of parallel legislative initiatives and 
bureaucracies between service delivery systems at both the federal and the state levels, 
and articulation and resource sharing between key agencies in\ olved in transition service 
provision arc often poor (Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwell, & Asselin, 1992). 
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The lack of articulation between the systems of special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation at the state-level negatively impacts relationships 
that exist between agencies and subsequently the array of services offered to individuals 
with disabilities involved in the transition process at the local level (Snauwaert & 
DeStefano, 1990). According to Snauwaert and DeStefano (1990), local educational 
agencies and post-school service providers have historically had tremendous d cretion in 
defining their roles and responsibilities regarding the provision and evaluation of 
transition services. This has lead to the scattered implementation of effective programs 
across the United States. Snauwaert and DeStefano (1990) state: 

While local transition teams may be best suited to plan for and coordinate 
transition services in their area, given their in-depth knowledge of the persons, 
resources, and employment context of the area, state-level coordination is 
necessary to ensure the overall quality of transition service delivery across the 
state, (p. 421) 

Snauwaert and DeStefano ( 1990) believe that policy driven consensus and coordination 
between state agencies, although it may be somewhat prescriptive in nature and not allow 
local agencies the flexibility experienced in the past, will result in more effective 
implementation of transition services across localities. 

The Need for Articulation 

State-level systems of special education, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation have not traditionally operated in a coordinated manner regarding the 
implementation of transition-related policies and the provision of transition services 
(A.sselin, Hanley-Maxwcll, & Szymanski, 1992; DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989; 
DeStefano & Wermuth, 1992; Everson, 1988; Snauwaert, 1992; Snauwaert & DeStefano, 
1990; Stowitschek, 1992; Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwcll, & Assclin, 1992). Szymanski, 
Hanlcy-Maxwcll, and Assclin (1992) state: "In spite of common rexits and shared 
interests, the three delivery systems have evolved separate administrations and 
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coordination has not always been smooth" (p. 169). Different management procedures 
and a lack of consensus on policy issues appears to have undermined articulation between 
the systems, and has negatively impacted the effectiveness of transition services provided 
to individuals v/ith disabilities (Johnson, Bruininks, & Thurlow, 1987). 

State agencies, primarily SEAs and vocational rehabilitation, have developed 
numerous transition-related policy documents designed to foster collaboration and 
articulation between the three systems since the mid 1980s including: state laws, state 
rules and regulations, state proclamations, special transition budgets, model 
demonstration projects, individualized transition planning guides, transition planning 
models, personnel training programs, and interagency agreements (DeStefano & 
Snauwaert, 1989; Snauwaert, 1992; Snauwaert & DeStefano, 1990; Stowitschek, 1992). 
According to Guba (1984), all of these documents and actions can be considered 
"policies," because they are designed to influence the actions and outcomes of particular 
individuals or groups of individuals. Guba (1984) states: "[Policy] Sources may include 
groups of stakeholding persons, records, documents, position papers, court decisions, and 
groups of experts" (p. 68). 

The most frequently cited transition policy documents developed by states have 
been interagency ccx>perativc agreements (Stowitschek, 1992). These agreements 
generally have been developed between different state agencies, most predominantly 
between special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation (Snauwaert 
& DeStefano, 1990). The salient elements contained within most state-level interagency 
agreements include: (a) specifying the services provided by various cooperating agencies 
designed to reduce duplication; (b) describing how information will be shared between 
and transferred across agencies; (c) detailing the extent to which cooperative transition 
planning will occur; and (d) outlining the procedures enabling students to exit from 
secondary schixM directly to involvement with appropriate post-school service providers 
without experiencing a delay or gap in services (Snauwaert & DeStelano, 1990). 



Since the early 1990s with passage of the IDEA, the Perkins Act of 199^3, the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1992, the development of cooperative agreements, and the initiation 
of various grant competitions, the federal government has sought to facilitate multi- 
agency planning focusing on transition at the state level. States have developed and used 
interagency agreements to create and fund new state agencies or sub-agencies designed 
specifically to coordinate the provision of transition services (DeStefano & Snauwaert, 
1989; Snauwaert, 1992; Snauwaert & DeStefano, 1990; Stowitschek, 1992). Snauwaert 
and DeStefano (1990) hypothesize: "that states with extensive multi-agency planning and 
coordination at the state level will have greater interagency coordination resulting in 
effective transition service delivery at the local level" (p. 420). 

In 1991, the United States Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), authorized under Section 626(e) of the IDEA, a 
grant competition entitled: "State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with 
Disabilities," making available funds to support a series of five-year state systems change 
projects in transition. According to the request for proposals, detailed in the Federal 
Register on December 20, 1991, this grant competition was designed to: 

Enable the Secretary [U. S. Department of Education] to make one-time, five-year 
grants, on a competitive basis, to State vocational rehabilitation agencies and State 
educational agencies that submit joint applications to develop, implement, and 
improve transition services for youth with disabilities from age 14 through the age 
they exit school, (p. 66290) 

The cooperative nature of this competition highlights the federal government's policy- 
based desire to coordinate the services provided by the primary state-level systems 
involved in the transition arena. 

By the end of 1993, a total of 30 states were awarded State Systems for Transition 
Services for Youth with Disabilities grants. Twelve states were awarded funding in 1991, 
twelve additional states were awarded funding in 1992, and six final states were awarded 
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funding during 1993. Although a majority of states have received funding through the 
State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities federal grant 
competition to enhance coordination between serv'ice delivery systems, the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of state-level transition policies designed to integrate the 
systems of special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation within 
those states has previously not been studied or addressed in the literature. 

Problem Statement 

Stowitschek (1992) describes the interaction between state and federal agencies 
implementing education policies as follows; "State education agencies (SEAs) often 
function as two-way mirrors, transmitting federal policy to local education agencies 
(LEAs) and reflecting the state's commitment to those policies through supporting 
activities" (p. 520). Similar interaction occurs within states as state-level policies are 
transmitted to regional or local agencies, who then attempt to support individual 
communities or schools to enact those policies by providing supportive activities such as 
insciA'icc training or technical assistance. State agencies are required to carry out (i.e., 
implement) and monitor federal education and rehabilitation policy initiatives. They are 
directed by prescriptive federal policies and yet must be attuned to the often diverse 
needs, desires, and resources of local and regional agencies (Clune, 1991). 

State education and rehabilitation agencies are currently attempting to implement 
recent federal transition-related legislation which directs the systems of special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Simultaneously, these agencies are 
attempting to enact their own state-specific transition policies. This has lead to 
implementation of disjointed state specific transition-related policies that haven’t fostered 
the interface of state-level systems of special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation (Szymanski, Hanlcy-Maxwell, & Assclin, 1992). 

As previously mentioned, many states ha\c developed interagency agreements 
and a number of states ha\e received federal grants designed to foster coordination of the 
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three primary transition service delivery systems. Accorair.g to Snauwaert and 
DeStefano (1990): "Enhanced interagency coordination is clearly intended to facilitate 
[transition] service delivery" (p. 412). Unfortunately, Weatherman, Stevens, and Krantz 
(1986) found that although a large number of interagency agreements have been 
developed, these agreements have done little to translate the federal goal of interagency 
collaboration into state-level practice. 

The successful transition of individuals with disabilities from school to adult life 
requires changes within the traditional state-level systems of special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. Recent federal legislation and grant 
competitions have provided states with the opportunity to integrate the primary systems 
involved in transition service provision. However, how policies are being implemented 
within states to alter the administrative structure and procedures utilized to provide, 
coordinate, and evaluate transition services is currently unknown. The problem 
addressed by this study is to identify and explain how states are implementing transition 
policies that integrate the primary transition service delivery systems. 

Purpose Statement 

According to Snauwaert and DeStefano (1990), "The next five years will be 
critical to the future of transition service delivery" (p. 421). The future of the transition 
initiative and the development of viable transition policies and service delivery systems 
will depend primarily on the status of state-level transition policy planning, 
implementation, and evaluation (Snauwaert & DeStefano, 1990). The purpose of this 
study is to explain processes and strategies utilized b;, states to implement transition 
policies designed to facilitate coordination of the state-level service delivery systems of 
special education, vcxational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

To complete this study, available policy dcKumcnts including: State Systems for 
Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grant applications, state legislation, state- 
level rules and regulations, state prcxlamations, special transition budgets, model 
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demonstration projects, transition planning guides, transition planning models, personnel 
training programs, and interagency agreements were solicited from three states that 
received the federal State Systems for Transition Services for Y outh with Disabilities 
grants in 1991. The three states were selected based on their history of transition policy 
development and provision of comprehensive transition services. Thematic content 
analysis of the policy documents obtained from the sample states was then conducted. 

Additionally, interviews with individuals managing the State Systems for 
Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grants within the sample states were 
conducted to validate, triangulate, and further illuminate results obtained through content 
analysis of state-level policy documents. Other key stakeholders from the systems of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation were identified and 
interviewed using a snowball informant technique. Both the thematic content analysis of 
policy documents and interviews with key stakeholders were guided by the research 
questions listed below. 

Research Questions 

1. How arc states implementing transition-related mandates? 

2. How are states implementing transition-related inducements? 

3. How are states implementing transition-related capacity building policy 
instruments? 

4. How are states implementing transition-related systems changing policy 
instruments? 

5. How are states evaluating the implementation of transition policies? 

The first through fourth research questions listed above each correspond to a 

jxilicy analysis typology developed by Elmore (1985, 1987) and refined by McDonnell 
and Elmore ( 1987). McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) typology describes policy 
implementation options as tools or instruments to be used to solve particular problems, in 
this case implementation of transition policies th:’t integrate state-level systems 
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coordinating transition service provision. McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) typology 
consists of the following four instruments: mandates, inducements, capacity building, 
and system changing. An analytical framework, describing each of these instruments and 
their expected policy effects is detailed in Chapter 2. The final research question 
addresses how the three sample states are evaluating the implementation of various 
transition-related policy instruments. 

Data Management and Analysis 

Data collected were analyzed using two methods. First, pertinent policy 
documents obtained from the sample states were analyzed through thematic content 
analysis, using the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) typology as a framework. Relevant 
sections of the policy documents obtained were copied onto a word processing program 
and entered into a commercially available qualitative data analysis software program to 
simplify management and enhance analysis. Second, transcribed interviews with key 
stakeholders were also managed and analyzed using the same commercially available 
qualitative analysis software program. 



CHAPTER 2 



ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 

This chapter describes the policy analysis framework used in this study. 

Delineation of the framework provides the basis for describing the systems context of states 
included in the sample and the research methodology utilized, which is discussed in 
Chapter 3. As previously noted, this framework is based on an analytical policy 
implementation typology developed by McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987). The framework 
detailed in this chapter provides depth to and focuses the research questions guiding this 
study. 

Implementation of transition policies that integrate the systems of special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation has been problematic for state-level 
policymakers and bureaucrats (DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989; Everson, 1989; Snauwaert, 
1992). In order to more effecti\'ely coordinate the provision of transition ser\'ices, the 
boundaries that have traditionally defined the three systems must become blurred 
(Snauwaert, 1992). The coordination and integration of these systems will require state- 
level policymakers and administrators to explore implementation of alternative policy 
instruments and evaluation strategies. 

The most recent federal legislative actions directing special education, vocational 
education, and \ ocational rehabilitation (i.e., IDEA; Perkins Act of 1990; Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1992, respectively) utilize similar definitions and language regarding 
transition. Historically however, different values, operating principles, and outcome goals 
associated with these systems may have inhibited their integration without the 
implementation of policies that included unified language and definitions, administrative 
structures, data sharing, funding schemes, eligibility criteria, populations served, and 
evaluation efforts (DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989). Provision of integrated transition 
sciA'iccs demands significant interagency collaboration which is difficult to achieve without 
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implementing policies that alter or change the primary systems currently involved 
(Snauwaert, 1992). 

McDonnell and Elmore's ( 1987) Typology of Policy Instruments 
The policy analysis framework used in this study was developed by Elmore ( 1985; 
1987) and refined by McDonnell and Elmore (1987). McDonnell and Elmore (1987) 
believe that past generations of policy analysis studies have focused on: (a) whether 
outcomes achieved through policy implementation were aligned with initial political desires; 
and (b) differences in the ways organizations respond to the implementation of various 
policies. The authors also believe that policy analysis needs to enter a new era examining 
both desired effects of policy actions and tools used in policy implementation. McDonnell 
and Elmore (1987) state: 

The next generation, we believe, should build upon the lessons of the first two by 
focusing on the instruments common to different policies and on the conditions 
under which those instruments are most likely to produce their intended effects, (p. 
133) 

By incorporating McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) view of the next generation of policy 
analysis, this study addresses both the desired effects (i.e., potential outcomes) and 
implementation strategies (i.e., policy instruments) used to direct the actions of multiple 
state-level ageneies addressing the transition made by individuals with disabilities from 
school to adult life. 

The framework refined by McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987) views policy 
implementation options available to policymakers and implementers as conceptual 
"instruments" that act in an analogous fashion to a set of tools, designed to produee desired 
political outcomes. McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) framework contains four policy 
instruments: mandates, inducements, capacity building, and system change. The analytical 
framework used throughout this study, including each policy instrument with 
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corresponding primary elements and expected effects of implementation, is presented in 
Table 1. 

Initially, McDonnell and Elmore (198Tj developed this framework to examine the 
effects of unified educational reform policies implemented across bureaucratic agencies. 
Because of the similarity between implementation of educational reform policies and 
transition policies that both span across multiple systems, analysis of state-level transition 
policy implementation provides the research opportunity to examine the viability of the 
framework applied to a contextually different policy problem, that includes education and 
other human service agencies. The policy problem presented by the transition initiative 
provides an ideal opportunity to not only explain the implementation instruments used 
across state-level agencies focusing on a single issue but also test the use of McDonnell and 
Elmore's ( 1987) typology as a viable research framework. 

Policy Instruments 

The defining characteristics of each policy instrument, along with intended 
outcomes and implementation barriers are described below. These descriptions are based 
upon previous work conducted by Elmore (1985, 1987) and McDonnell and Elmore 
( 1987). In addition to descriptions of each instrument, examples of each instrument being 
implemented are pro\ ided for clarity and to contrast the subtle nuances that exist between 
them. 

Mandates 

Mandates are policies, usually in the form of laws, rules, and regulations, that 
include authority statements which go\ ern the action of individuals and agencies and are 
intended to produce compliance (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Mandates rely on authority 
statements, usually in the form of rules or regulations, to ensure compliance and do not 
entail transfer of money to ensure compliance (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The central 
problem asscKiatcd with mandate implementation is how to achie\ e an acceptable le\ el of 
compliance across adm ini strati \e units (Snauwacrt, 1992). 
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Analytical Framework of Policy Instruments (McDonnell & Elmore. 1987) 



Policy Instrument 


Primary Elements 


Expected Effects 


Mandates 


Rules or Regulations 

(e.g., lEP objectives, service 

requirements) 


Compliance 


Inducements 


Funding (Procurement) 
(e.g., block grants, some 
demonstration projects) 


Production of Value, 

Goods, and Services; Short- 
Term Returns 


Capacity Building 


Funding or Resources 
(Investment) 

(e.g., personnel preparation 
grants, provision of 
technical assistance, 
information dissemination, 
some demonstration 
projects) 


Enhancement of Skills, 
Material, Intellectual, and 
Human Resources; Lx)ng- 
Term Returns 


System Change 


Authority 
(e.g., interagency 
agreements, cooperative 
funding strategies, agency 
creation) 


Altered Composition of 
Delivery Systems; Transfer 
of Authority Among 
Agencies 



The benefits associated with mandates generally accrue to specific groups of 
individuals, such as individuals with disabilities, or to members of society at large 
(McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). For example, when federal legislation requires industries 
with smokestacks to install filtration systems to reduce toxic airborne particles, this is a 
form of a mandate that benefits society as a whole, by reducing air pollution and increasing 
the quality of air. Another example is the regulation that requires educational agencies to 
provide a free, appropriate, public education to all school aged children, regardless of 
disability. Viewed initially, this mandate benefits individuals with disabilities, but it 
secondarily provides benefits to society at large by increasing human potential, specifically 
the number of working individuals that contribute to stKiety. In order to ensure 




compliance, if states do not provide a free appropriate public education to students with 
disabilities, they risk losing matching special education dollars provided by the federal 

government. 

Inducements 

Inducements rely on transfers of money to individuals or agencies in return for the 
production of goods or services (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The expected effect of 
implementing an inducement is the immediate production of something of value 
(McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The object of value may be a program serving specific 
clientele, such as w'ork incentive programs for welfare recipients, or a tangible project, 
such as the construction of a new' bridge to foster travel or the distribution of goods and 
transportable services (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The central problem associated with 
implementing an inducement lies in determining and allocating appropriate amounts of 
money and conditions for producing the desired object of value (Snauwaert, 1992). 

For clarity, McDonnell and Elmore (1987) have further delineated three differences 
betw'een mandates and inducements. These differences are: 

1. Mandates use coercion to affect performance while inducements transfer money 
as a condition of performance; 

2. Mandates exact compliance as an outcome w’hile inducements are designed to 
elicit the production of value as an outcome; and 

3. Mandates assume that the required action is something all individuals or 
agencies should be expected to do, while inducements assume that individuals and 
agencies \ ary in their abilit>’ to prcxluce things of value and that the transfer of 
money is one way to elicit a desired action, (p. 139) 

Capacity Building 

Capacity building is the transfer of money or resources to indi\ iduals or agencies 
for the purpose of developing future benefits, generally asscx'iated with material, 
intellectual, or human development or grow th (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The costs 




asscx^iated with capjacity building implementation actions accrue to the governmental agency 
making the investment and society in general, usually as a portion of tax revenues 
(McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Capacity building, like all financial investments, carries 
with it the expectation of future returns, yet these returns are often uncertain, 
immeasurable, intangible, and distant (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). 

The central problem associated with capacity building implementation is how to 
ensure that innovation will be adopted and transferred across agencies (Snauwaert, 1992). 
This is particularly true if the capacity building policy instrument, including the transfer of 
funds, is time limited. The benefits of capacity building in the short term are to the 
recipients of funds, how'ever, the long term beneficiari s are future members of society 
(McEXjnneh & Elmore, 1987). An example of a capacity building policy is the current 
federal investment in science and mathematics educational development, which, it is hoped, 
will produce both innovative instructional materials and skilled future teachers (MclDonnell 
& Elmore, 1987). The primary difference between capacity building policies and mandates 
and inducements is capacity building policies have future and .somewhat ambiguous effects, 
whereas mandates and inducements have immediate tangible effects. 

The various discretionary grant programs authorized to develop model 
demonstration projects in transition initiated as part of Section 626(d)(3) of the IDEA are 
examples of capacity building instruments implemented in the field of special education. 

The ultimate goal of funding model demonstration projects, as well as research and 
evaluation technical assistance organizations to assist those projects, is to identify a wide 
array of working models that facilitate the transition of individuals with disabilities from 
school to adult life. Also, these models may, over time, transfer and generalize to other 
settings. Approximately 265 transition model demonstration projects have been funded 
since 1985. 
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System Change 

System change policy instruments transfer authority among individuals and 
agencies in order to alter the systems by which public goods and services are delivered 
(McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The expected effect of implementing system change policies 
is an alteration in the bureaucratic or authority structure by which public goods and services 
are administered or delivered and is often accompanied by a change in the incentives which 
determine the nature and effects of those goods and services (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). 
The key outcome associated with system change policy implementation is a shift in 
authority between single or multiple individuals or agencies providing a publicly supported 
good or service (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). 

The central problem associated with implementing a system change policy is how to 
ensure the survival of the new bureaucratic structure (i.e., system) that may be in conflict 
or competition with old institutionalized structures (Snauwaert, 1992). This conflict 
between new and old structures may debilitate or subvert often necessary consensus 
building and cooperation (Snauwaert, 1992). An example of a system change policy in 
education is the shift created by providing parents and students the option of school choice 
in certain states and municipalities, "shifting education from a publicly funded quasi- 
monopoly to a public- private competitive market system" (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). 
Many individuals inside and outside education embraced school choice, while others were 
skeptical and actively worked to see it curtailed or eliminated. 

State-Level Transition Policy Implementation 
Most transition-related policies described in federal legislation that directs the 
systems of special education, vcxational education, and vocational rehabilitation focus on 
melding those systems at the state level. How state education and vocational rehabilitation 
systems implement those policies and potentially change in the face of new legislative 
actions is problematic and requires time. However, those states that were awarded State 



Systems for Transition Scr\'ices for Youth with Disabilities grants in August of 1991 can 
provide initial insight into the implementation of integrated state-level transition policies. 

Examining the extent to which states that received State Systems for Transition 
Services for Youth with Disabilities grants attempt to integrate the traditional systems of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation, each with their own 
federal legislation, administrations, funding formulas, service delivery mechanisms, and 
underlying values is a challenge. Stowitschek ( 1992) found a number of questions still 
unanswered by previous state-level transition policy analysis and cooperative planning 
studies including: (a) the need to plan for the development of transition databases; (b) the 
need to build into agencies' monitoring activities routine program evaluation that is outcome 
based; (c) the need to determine and promote the effective use of individualized planning 
procedures for transition; (d) the need to explore the potential for a single transition 
coordinating agency; and (e) the need to compare the benefits and shortcomings of planning 
activities reflected in documents and transition activities that are being implemented in order 
to determine which planning activities and approaches are the most functional. This study 
attempts to provide at least partial answers to the questions raised by Stowitschek (1992), 
test the utility of McDonnell and Elmore's ( 1987) typology as an analytic framework, and 
explain how select states are implementing and evaluating unified transition policy 
instruments across various bureaucratic systems. 



CHAPTER 3 



METHODOLOGY 
Overview of the Design 

A number of studies were conducted in the late 1980s and early 1990s that focused 
on: (a) describing the intent of federal transition policies; (b) interpreting federal transition 
policies by SEAs and LEAs; (c) developing state-level transition policies; and (d) 
identifying and describing the components included in state-level transition policies 
(DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989; Everson, 1988; Repetto, White, & Snauwaert, 1990; 
Snauwaert, 1992; Snauwaert & DeStefano, 1990; Stowitschek, 1992). The methodologies 
used to complete these studies were descriptive in nature, usually involving content 
analysis of extant transition policy documents that were solicited and collected from lead 
transition personnel identified within each state. 

Typically, these studies described the types of transition activities being conducted 
within states including: development and implementation of transition-related policies, 
agencies involved in transition planning, transition-related activities being conducted or 
coordinated by various state or private agencies, and evaluation of transition planning and 
service provision activities (DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989; Snauwaert, 1992; Snauwaert & 
DeStefano, 1990; Stowitschek, 1992). Snauwaert and DeStefano (1990) concluded that 
considerable variance exists among state transition policies including the: "(a) planning, 
issuing, and implementing agencies; (b) plan types; and (c) [separate transition] agency 
creation" (p. 419). 

The policies and documents that served as the data sources for the descriptive 
studies listed above were all developed prior to the passage of the IDEA, the Perkins Act of 
1990, and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992. Therefore, previous transition policy analysis 
studies were conducted at a time when federal legislation did not include: a cross-system 
definition of Iransiticm ser\ iccs; a mandate requiring the initiation of transition planning 
beginning with high schocM aged students with disabilities; or delineation of the 
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responsibilities ol various agencies regarding transition service provision, data collection, 
coordination, and evaluation. Additionally, former studies did not examine the effects of 
implementing the federal State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities 
grants earmarked specifically for utilization by state education and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. 1 hese grants, required to be cooperatively written by state education and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, are designed to integrate transition policies and activities 
across agencies within states. 

This study used two qualitative methods including: (a) thematic content analysis of 
extant state-level policy documents; and (b) interviews with key individuals to identify, 
describe, and explain the most current methods and strategies utilized by state education 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies to implement integrated state-level transition policies. 
These methods yielded contextual information explaining the implementation of policy 
instruments designed ultimately for systems coordination in states that received State 
Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grants. In addition, this study 
clarifies how implementation of various policy instruments within selected states are being 
evaluated. 

Sample 

The recency of the State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities 
grants and the small number of states, 12, who received those grants during 1991, the 
initial year of the competition, suggested the use of a purposive sample for this study (Borg 
& Gall, 198.3; Williamson, Karp, Dalphin, & Gray, 1982). Borg and Gall (1983) define a 
purposive sample as one: "intended to exploit competing views and fresh perspectives as 
fully as possible" (p. 765). Cuba (1984) defines the use and selection of a purposive 
sample in simpler terms: "Knowing what data are w'anted makes it possible to stipulate 
where they might be found" (p. 68). 
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Snauwaert and DeStefano ( 1990) suggested that specific, intensive policy analysis 
studies of a small sample of states be conducted to further understand the strategies used by 
state agencies to implement transition policies. The authors suggested: 

The intensity of this level of analysis may necessitate that only a few states, selected 
because of their representative or unique policy characteristics or because of certain 
attributes of the states themselves, should be the focus of such a micro-analysis. 

(p. 420) 

As a caution to researchers working with small samples. Stake (1994) stated that: "Perhaps 
the most unique aspect of case study in the social sciences and human services is the 
selection of cases to study" (p. 243). Exceeding care was taken to select a sample of states 
actively involved in transition policy implementation that would yield quality information 
that is unique, suggested by Snauwaert and DeStefano ( 1990), while at the same time being 

representative cases, as eluded to by Stake (1994). 

Three states were selected to be members of the sample. Each of these states 
contain both homogeneous and heterogeneous characteristics which aided in the recursive 
and inductive nature ot this qualitative analysis. Each of the three states had a history of 
state-level transition policy implementation activity prior to the transition-related mandates 
and language included the IDEA, the Perkins Act of 1990, and the Rehabilitation Act of 
1992 (DeStefano & Snauwaert, 1989; Repetto, White, & Snauwaert, 1990; Snauwaert, 
1992; Snauwaert & DeStefano, 1990; Stowitschek, 1992). 

The three states included in the sample actively invobe the systems ot special 
education, \ ocational education, and \ ocational rehabilitation as key agencies in the 
implementation of transition-related policies and delivery of services. Finally, each of the 
sample states were awarded the State Systems for Transition Ser\'iccs for Youth with 
Disabilities grants during August of 1991, the first year of the competition. Therefore, the 
three sample states ha\'e had time to implement cross-system transition policies. 
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The sample states also exhibited several marked differences, which broaden the 
utility of the results obtained from this study to other states grappling with transition policy 
implementation. The specific roles and responsibilities associated with the systems of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation vary across sample 
states and each utilize the primary systems differently to implement transition policies. 
Additionally, the three sample states all have different bureaucratic structures, transition- 
related issues, and transition-specific contextual characteristics. 

Due to the relatively small number of states that met all of the criteria for inclusion 
in the sample, specifically: receipt of the State Systems for Transition Services for Youth 
with Disabilities grants during 1991; a history of transition policy activity; involvement of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation in transition-related 
policy implementation; and diverse bureaucratic structures; no attempt was made to select a 
completely representative sample that would be inclusive of all pertinent factors found in 
individual states across the country. As previously mentioned, because of the in-depth 
nature required by this type of intensive qualitative inquiry, a purposive sample was 
selected and utilized. To paraphrase Cuba ( 1984), having an idea about what data exists 
facilitates locating where that data can be found. 

The information obtained from this sample of three states may be relevant and the 
results and conclusions generated may generalize to other state departments of special 
education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Other individuals, 
organizations, and agencies that are working to implement transition policies designed to 
benefit the post-sch(X)l lives of youths and adults with disabilities may also benefit from the 
results obtained. The issue of generalization is not as critical as the role of explanation in 
small sample qualitative research (Stake, 1994). The explanatory nature of this study, 
illuminating the successes, pitfalls, and barriers experienced by a sample of states, may 
help stale-level educational policymakers and administrators develop and utilize more 
cffccti\'c transition initiatives and implementation strategics in the future. 



Data Sources 



This study used three primary data sources including: (a) successful State Systems 
for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grant proposals from each of the three 
sample states; (b) state-level transition policy documents developed within each of the three 
states from the systems of special education, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation or other pertinent individuals, agencies, or organizations; and (c) interviews 
with key persons responsible for implementing state-level transition policies including the 
State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities grants and other potential 
representatives from special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

Data Collection 

Data was collected utilizing methods that correspond to the data sources listed 
above. First, the successful State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with 
Disabilities grant proposals were collected by the Transition Research Institute at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign and were made available to the author. In 
addition, state-level policy documents were solicited and obtained through written 
correspondence and telephone contacts with respective departm.ents of education and 
vocational rehabilitation in each of the sample states. 

Second, telephone interviews were conducted with persons responsible for 
implementing transition policies and the State Systems for Transition Services for Youth 
with Disabilities grants within each of the sample states. The interview protocol, included 
in Appendix A, was validated by faculty members from the departments of special 
education, vocational education, educational psychology, and vocatioal rehabilitation at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The interview protocol relates directly to the 
research questions, listed in Chapter 1, guiding this study and correspond to the 
components of the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) framework. 

Three key individuals were identified within each of the sample suites, and each 
were subsequently interviewed for approximately one hour during July or August of 1993. 
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All of the initial stakeholders identified as interviewees agreed to participate in the study and 
no substitutions were necessary. Also, each interviewee was appraised of the nature of the 
study prior to the interview. A letter was sent to each interviewee describing the study, 
soliciting policy documents, and asking that they be participants (see Appendix B). 

Data Analysis 

Data were analyzed using two methods. First, policy documents obtained during 
data collection were analyzed through thematic content analysis using the policy 
implementation instruments included in the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) typology as a 
framework. Thematic content analysis is a data analysis method designed to extract 
consistent themes from a wide range of written or verbal communication (Williamson, 
Karp, Dalphin, & Gray, 1982). Pertinent sections of the policy documents were copied 
into a word processing program and then downloaded, managed, and analyzed using 
commercially available qualitative data analysis software program designed for Apple 
Macintosh computers entitled Data Collector (Turner & Handler, 1992) 

Second, inter\'iews with key stakeholders were analyzed using the McDonnell and 
Elmore (1987) typology of policy implementation instruments as an analytical framework. 
The taped interviews were transcribed verbatim into a text word-processing file and were 
also downloaded, managed, and analyzed using Data Collector (Turner Handler, 1992). 

Data analysis also included an attempt to triangulate the data obtained through 
content analysis of state-level policy documents with the data obtained through the 
inter\'iews with key stakeholders. In addition, cross-state analysis of policy instruments 
and evaluation strategies implemented by the sample states was conducted. Cross-state 
analysis assists in inducing the types of transition policy implementation strategies that 
appear \'iable in more than one loeation. 

This study explains the instruments used by sample states to implement transition 
policies across the systems of special education, vcxxitional education, and vtx'ational 
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rehabilitation. McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987) stress the need for policy analysis studies 
that 

...specify in any systemic way the relationship among the policy problem being 
addressed, the basic design features of a policy, the implementing organization, and 
the political and organizational context in which the policy targets must respond. 

(p. 134) 

Data analysis strov e to address that specification. 

Limitations 

Educational policy is an extremely complex and dynamic entity (Coombs, 1982). 
There are numerous policy options, each with undefined costs, potential benefits, and 
countless actors, each with different and often conflicting objectives, interacting within the 
policy arena (Coombs, 1982). According to Coombs (1982), "attempting to develop some 
understanding of its [policy] nature taxes the abilities of most scholars" (p. 590). The 
political intent of various policymakers and implementers is often amorphous and difficult 
to measure, describe, and explain. 

Another limitation associated with the a.nalysis of educational and social serv'ice 
policy is the conflict or disagreements that arise within the respective fields as key players 
advocate for diff erent policy actions and implementation strategies. As Coombs (1982) has 
stated: 

The studv of educational policy is further complicated by the fact that the 
educational process itself is marked by multiple objectives and ambiguity about 
goals in most institutional settings. This state of affairs, coupled with our primitive 
know ledge of how to reach even clearly stated goals and the inherent difficulty of 
evaluating educational outcomes, has kept the study of educational policy more 
dcscriptiv c, more historical, and more normative than policy study in some other 
areas such as health care, agriculture, or public transit, (p. 590) 
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Capturing the intent of a particular policy and the beliefs and goals of various implementers 
and stakeholders is problematic. There are multiple stakeholders involved in transition 
policy implementation and each has their own perception and understanding of existing 
development and implementation strategies. 

Finally, the field of qualitative policy analysis focusing on the implementation of 
alternative policy instruments in education and social services is still in its formative stage 
of development. Because of the relative novelty of this research, it is not clear how the 
analysis w'ill impact the development and implementation of future state-level transition 
policies and bureaucratic structures. Nevertheless, this study may add to the body of 
knowledge concerning both the implementation of integrated policies across various state- 
level agencies and qualitative policy analysis research methodology. 
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CHAPTER 4 



RESULTS 

This chapter is organized in two sections. The first section describes the state-level 
transition context and the categorization of policy instruments used to analyze the data. 
Accordingly, contextual issues that impact state-level transition policy instrument 
implementation are discussed and the policy instrument categorization helps to clarify how 
and why various policy instruments were categorized as specific instruments in the 
McDonnell and Elmore (1987) framework. 

The second section focuses on each of the sample states and describes the 
transition-related context and the policy instruments implemented within each of these 
states. Initially, only policy instruments (i.e., mandates, inducements, capacity building, 
and systems changing tools) and evaluation activities implemented within each state were 
detailed. However, it became apparent that implementation of transition policies was 
imbedded in the overarching transition-related context that exists in each state. Therefore, a 
brief contextual description focusing on historic transition-related policy actions is included 
prior to discussion of transition policy instruments currently implemented within each 
sample state. 

State Context and Policy Instrument Implementation 
State- Level Transition Context 

The context ot each sample state is described using a matrix that combines key 
components from analytical matrices developed by DeStefano and Snauwaert (1990) and 
McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987). The DeStefano and Snauwaert (1990) matrix was 
developed as an advanced organizer for descriptively analyzing state-level transition policy 
actions and includes over 20 components. The matrix developed by McDonnell and 
Elmore ( 1987) is generic in nature and corresponds to contextual resources and constraints 
that impact the successful implementation of various policy instruments. 



The matrix used in this study is specifically applied to the transition-related context 
that exist in each sample state and contains components found in both the DeStefano and 
Snauwaert ( 1990) and McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987) matrices including: bureaucratic 
structures, governmental capacity, fiscal resources, information sharing, and past policy 
choices. Each of these components is briefly defined in Table 2. A discussion of each 
component follows. 

Bureaucratic Structure 

Bureaucratic structure refers to the systems involved in transition policy 
implementation, service provision, evaluation, and the administrative units that direct the 
actions of those systems. According to McDonnell and Elmore (1987), it includes 
characteristics such as the: "allocation of authority amc ng policy actors and the structure of 
existing agencies" (p. 146). In simpler terms, bureaucratic structure describes who is, or is 
at least responsible for, implementing transition policies within a given state. 

Governmental Capacity 

Governmental capacity, the next component included in the contextual matrix, is 
defined by McEX)nnell and Elmore ( 1987) as: 

The ability of the initiating level to implement a policy and the ability of the target to 
meet the policy's requirements. It includes the numbers and types of personnel 
available, their level of expertise, and relevance to the demands of particular pxjlicy 
instruments, (p. 146) 

Therefore, governmental capacity applied to transition policy implementation requires an 
examination of the ability of personnel from the systems of special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation to implement transition policy initiatives. In 
addition, governmental capacity can also encompass the ability of kx:al special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation personnel to carry out corresponding 
rules and regulations and provide services to individuals in diverse Ux;alilics across the 
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state. This study focused specifically on state-level governmental capacity and does not 
address the capacity of localities that exist in each sample state. 



Table 2 

p.vpI Transition-Related Context Matrix Comtxjnents 



Component 


Definition 


Bureaucratic Structure 


Bureaucratic structure describes who is responsible for 
implementing transition policies within a given state. 


Governmental Capacity 


Governmental capacity, applied to transition policy 
implementation, requires examining the ability of personnel 
from special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation to implement transition policy 
initiatives. 


Fiscal Resources 


Fiscal resources refers to any funds specifically allocated 
for transition policy implementation within a state. 


Information Sharing 


Information sharing refers to formal and informal linkages 
between systems that facilitate the continuous two-way 
How of information on transition policy implementation 
and service provision. 


Past Policy Choices 


Past policy choices refers to previous transition-related 
policies and instruments that have been implemented within 
a state. 



Fiscal Resources. Information Sharing, and Past Policy Choices 

The remaining three components of the matrix: fiscal resources, information 
sharing, and past policy choices arc more straightlorward and easily defined. Fiscal 
resources refers to funds specifically allocated for transition policy implementation actions 
within a state. Information sharing refers to the formal linkages dc\'cloped between 
systems to facilitate the continual two-way ilow ol' pertinent information between systems 
involved in transition policy implementation and service provision. Past policy choices, 
according to McDcmncll and Elmore (1987), inllucncc, "what the public wants from 
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government and how it expects goals to be accomplished" (p. 149). For example, if a 
state-level agency has relied on inducements in the past, it may be difficult for that system 
to successfully implement a different instrument such as a capacity building tool, even if the 
more recent policy problem calls for capacity building actions (McDonnell & Elmore, 

1987). 

The components of the matrix listed above provide a practical and concise method 
for organizing a discussion on the status of transition- related policy implementation actions 
that exist in each of the sample states. In addition and as previously mentioned, a 
discussion of the transition-related context that exists in each sample state provides a 
historical background on how policy implementation instruments were selected and 
utilized. 

Policy Instrument Categorization 

The policy instruments (i.e., mandates, inducements, capacity building, and system 
ciiange) along with evaluation actions being conducted within each of the sample states 
provide the basis for presenting the results of this study. Prior to a description of the 
context and instruments implemented in each sample state the instruments themselves are 
briefly reviewed below. A more detailed description of each instrument is provided in 
Chapter 2. 

Mandates 

According to McEkmnell and Elmore (1987), mandates are policies, usually in the 
form of laws, rules, and regulations that govern the actions of individuals and agencies and 
are intended to pjoduce compliance. Mandates do not transfer money to ensure compliance 
but rely on rules, regulations, and authority statements to ensure compliance. Snauwaert 
( 1992 j , believes that he primary problem asstx^iated with implementing mandates is how to 
achieve an acceptable level of compliance across administrative units using only rules and 
regulations. 
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Inducements 



Inducements are transfers of money to individuals or agencies in return for the 
immediate production of desired goods, services, or actions (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). 
Unlike mandates, inducements rely on the transfer of money and corresponding conditions 
to ensure action. Snauwaert (1992) believes that the primary problem associated with 
implementing inducements is determining appropriate amounts of money and conditions for 
producing the desired object of value. 

Capacity Building 

Capacity building policy instruments transfer money or resources to individuals or 
agencies for the purpose of developing future benefits usually in the form of increases in 
material, intellectual, or human resources (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Implementing 
cap>acity building instruments carries the expectation that a specific expenditure (i.e., 
investment) will most likely prtxluce desired innovative future returns (McDonnell & 
Elmore, 1987). The central problem associated with implementing capacity building 
instruments is how to ensure that successful innovations will be maintained, transferred, 
and adopted across agencies (Snauwaert, 1992). 

System Change 

System change policy instruments transfer or shift authority among individuals or 
agencies altering the authoritative or administrative structures delivering public goods and 
services (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). The anticipated effect of implementing a system 
change policy instrument is an alteration in the bureaucratic structure through which public 
gtxxls and services are administered or delivered (McDonnell oc Elmore, 1987). The 
central problem associated with implementing system change policies is how to ensure 
survival of the new bureaucratic stricture which may be in conflict with the ohi systems or 
structures (Snauwaert, 1992). 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation actions, although not included in the initial McDonnell and Elmore 
(1987) framework but part of this analysis, are designed to judge the merit and worth of 
specific programs, practices, or materials (Borg & Gall, 1983). Evaluation activities are 
often built into capacity building and system change policy implementation instruments in 
order to verify that the expenditures or investments made by bureaucracies to recipients are 
producing the desired or intended results. Additionally, evaluation actions are usually 
required of recipients of any type of funding earmarked to develop model demonstration 
sites, whether those sites are initiated through inducements or capacity building policy 
instruments. 

Evaluation actions are important to delineate because they can be used to verify and 
validate the outcomes of specific policy initiatives. In addition, evaluation can assess the 
selection of instruments to implement a policy. This evaluative information can be used 
formatively, to improve implementation strategies selected, or summatively, to assess the 
outcomes associated with a policy action. 

In order to classify different transition-related policies into the discreet categories 
included in the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) typology, it was often necessary' to examine 
the instrument along with its expected effect or intended outcome. For example, the policy 
instrument creating a state-level interagency organization may be a mandate or an 
inducement. However, once that organization is created and develops a written interagency 
agreement, that agreement may become a policy document itself, an entity that influences 
the actions of agencies and individuals. Consequently, the agreement developed by an 
interagency organization may be classified as a system change instrument. 

Additionally, a single policy dtKumcnt, such as the federal State Systems for 
Transition Scr\'ices for Youth with Disabilities grant (State Systems grant), may be 
classified in a number of piMicy instrument categories based on its defining elements and 
expected effects or intended outcomes. For example, the federal State Systems grant 
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developed by multiple agencies in a state may include funding appropriations to hire 
regionally-based transition specialists who provide training and technical assistance to 
localities in order to upgrade the skills of transition service providers (e.g., capacity 
building policy .strument), simultaneously, the grant document may also include a 
blueprint for information, resource, ^d administrative sharing between state-level agencies 
(e.g., system change policy instrument). Therefore, different parts of a single policy 
document may be appropriately classified into different categories in the McDonnell and 
Elmore (1987) framework (L. McDonnell, personal communication, September, 1994). 

The next section describes the transition-related context and the policy instruments 
implemented within each of the three sample states. A brief contextual description focusing 
on historic transition-related policy actions is included prior to discussion of the policy 
instruments and evaluation activities implemented within each state. 

State A 

Transition-Related Context 

State A is in the west south central United States census region and had 
approximately 2,350,000 residents in 1990 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1993). State 
A is veiA' rural and has few urban centers. Primary industries in State A include tourism, 
poultry production, materials distribution, and farming (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1993). 

State A has been at the forefront of extending school-to-work transition services to 
all high school students, including individuals with disabilities, in the United States. It has 
a histoiy of supporting and valuing ^■cx■ational education programs at both the secondary 
and postsccondary lc\ els. In 1990, the legislature initiated a program requiring all 
secondary students attending public schcx^ls to enroll in a minimum of two credits of 
\'ocational education in order to graduate from high school (State A Act 969 of 1990). 
Although not directly related with the transition made by individuals with disabilities from 
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schcxjl to adult life, this requirement complements the overarching school -to-work activities 
that are currently being implemented in State A. 

Bureaucratic Structures 

The systems of special education, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation have been involved in transition policy implementation in State A since the 
passage of the IDEA and the Perkins Act of 1990. The state vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, along with the vocational rehabilitation department at the 
major state university, have historically been the key agencies implementing transition 
policies and directing transition service provision actions. In July of 1993, the state 
vocational rehabilitation system lost its autonomy and became a division of the vocational 
education system within the SEA (State A Act 574 of 1993). 

A key transition-related structural organization in State A is the Governor's 
Interagency Council on Self Sufficiency (ICSS). Developed in 1989, the ICSS: "exists to 
oversee the development, implementation, and evaluation of a statewide process to 
transition youth with disabilities from school to inclusive post-secondary education, 
employment, and community living" (State A State Systems grant, 1991, p. 19). In order 
to accomplish these goals, the ICSS relies on the expertise of representatives from special 
education, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and approximately twenty 
additional public and priv'ate agencies to oversee transition-related {xilicy implementation 
and serv'icc provision activities being conducted at the state-level. 

State A received a federally funded State Systems grant in 1991 . This grant is 
managed through the state special education agency. The initial director and key author of 
this grant, a former ad\ ocatc trainer for parents of children with disabilities employed by 
the state special education agency, has worked closely with the ICSS to integrate transition- 
related policy development, implementation, and ser\'ice provision. The grant director has 
become the key indi\'idual Irom special education at the state-level working on transition- 
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related policy implementation, however, she has left this position to head the State A 
school-to-wOTk initiative. 

In addition to the state-level agencies listed above, the vocational rehabilitation 
department at the rntyw state university has also been a key player in transition-related 
policy implementation in State A. A nationally recognized faculty member from the 
vocational rehal»litation department at the majcH* state university, who was referred to by all 
three of the interviewees from State A as a key transition leader, has been hired to evaluate 
the outcomes attained by the State Systems grant This individual also works as a member 
of the less and as an advisor to most state-level transition policy implementatitxi actitxis 
that are undertaken. The evaluation of the federal grant is currently being ccmducted and 
initial data will be collected during the 1994-1995 academic year. 

Governmental Capacity 

As previously mentioned, the ICSS is the primary transition-related policy 
implementation body that exists in State A. The director of the State Systems grant serves 
as chairperson of the ICSS, which meets quarterly, usually in the capitol city. The grant 
director also represents special education on the ICSS. 

The less is resjxinsible for implementing and coordinating transition policies. 
.\ccording to the State Systems grant: "The ICSS [is] the body which makes 
recommendations to agency directors and other policy makers regarding the transition 
needs, interests, and preferences of students/families" (1991, p. 19). Members of the 
less are also involved in dissemination and training activities across the state. These 
training activities are designed to assist in the development of local core teams at each high 
school that parallel the ICSS membership and activities at the state-level. 

The special education system in State A has traditionally had little capacity to 
implement transition related policies. Although state-level special education legislation has 
been enacted that parallels the mandates and language regarding the provision of transition- 
related services initiated in the IDEA, no state-level money or personnel outside of the 



funds provided and individuals hired through the State Systems grant are involved in 
transition-related policy implementation. According to the director of the State Systems 
grant, the capacity of special education to implement transition-related policies and service 
provision activities is still in its inchoate stage of development 

Vocational education and vocational rehabilitation have also been implementing 
state-level legislation that parallels the transition-related assurances included in the Perkins 
Act of 1990 and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992, respectively. In addition, vocational 
education receives funding from the state legislature to more effectively provide access and 
serve individuals with special needs, including individuals with disabilities involved in the 
transition process, enrolled in vocational education programs (State A Act 969 of 1990). 
Fiscal Resources 

State A has received approximately $500,000 per year from 1991 to 1994 and will 
receive an additional $500,000 in 1995 through receipt of the federal State Systems grant 
(1991-1995). Most of the funds obtained through this federal grant are spent on staff and 
developmental training activities conducted throughout the state. In addition to funding 
personnel and training activities, a portion of the grant funds have gone to secondary 
schools to develop or enhance state sponsored model demonstration sites, primarily 
focusing on developing local interagency transition teams. 

Seven schools in State A have been given $1,000 per year from the federal grant to 
fund transition-related activities at the local-level. These model demonstration site funds 
can be spent on various unspecified transition-related activities, for example, "as stipends 
to reimburse substitutes so that those key players in the school can have time to conduct 
teaming activities" (State A State Systems grant, 1991, p. 6). However, the focus of the 
model sites is on conducting teaming activities. The seven schools that received funding 
are considered model demonstration sites and are periodically asked by personnel from 
state agencies or members of the ICSS to present their models at various conferences and 
workshops held throughout the state. 







The State A legislature has provided the vocational education system with $998,878 
to augment services and accommodations, including transition-related activities for youths 
and adults with special needs enrolled in vocational education programs (State A Act 969 of 
1990). It should be noted that individuals with disabilities comprise only a small portion of 
students with special needs identified and served by vocational education. This nominal 
category includes, for example, individuals who are economically or academically 
disadvantaged, displaced homemakers, and teen parents. These state-level vocational 
education funds are allocated to secondary’ and postsecondary vocational education 
programs without stipulation as how they should be spent as long as the activities are 
targeted to assist individuals with disabilities. 

These \ ocational education funds ha\e been used in a variety of ways such as 
purchasing assisti\ e technology to facilitate entry into vocational education programs, 
purchasing advertisements designed to recruit individuals with special needs into 
nontraditiona' vocational education programs, as well as transition-related activities such as 
job placement and training. An inter\ icwce from vocational education was unable to 
specify how much of that money was being used to implement transition-related policies or 
ser\’icc pro\ision activities. 

OuLsidc of the federal funds obtained through the State Systems grant and the state- 
lev el funds alkx:ated to \cx:ational education. State A has not authorized any state-level 
special education or vtx:ational rehabilitation funds specifically for transition-related 
activitic.s. 

Information Sharing 

Developing communication linkages between individuals and agencies in\ olved in 
transition policy implementation and service provision is a major gcxil of the State A State 
Sy.stcms grant. This grant is designed: 

To dc\ clop, implement, and improve transition services for youth through systems 

change to bring about outcome oriented education, improve adult service delivery 
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systems, inclusive employment and living options, and improve linkages among 
participating entities. (State A State Systems grant, 1991, p. 3) 

The concept of developing linkages between state agencies is a basic tenet of the transition 
process and signifies an effort to enhance information sharing. Additionally, systemic 
linkages can lead to the development and implementation of integrated transition policies at 
the state-level that may result in collaborative local service provision activities. 

State-level information sharing is also a goal of the ICSS. The I CSS is charged 
with, "Improving and expanding transition services by linking education, rehabilitation, 
and other agencies, and local communities in a coordinated effort to better serve individuals 
with disabilities" (State A State Systems grant, 1991, p. 2). Additionally, the ICSS is in 
the process of developing a state-level interagency agreement with the full support of the 
Governor and other agency representatives on the committee. 

Past Policy Choices 

The State A legislature enacted state-level education and rehabilitation legislation 
before passage of Pub. L. No. 94-142 in 1975. Current education and rehabilitation 
legislation is not as prescriptive as corresponding federal legislation and generally repeats 
the language and intent of corresponding federal initiatives. All interviewees expressed 
concern that their state is not authorizing any consistent state-level funding specifically for 
transition and they believe that an increase would facilitate transition-related policy 
implementation and service provision. 

No significant changes have been made in state-level legislation that alters the 
transition-related language, serv'ice provision mandates, and assurances included in the 
IDEA, the Perkins Act of 1990, and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992. The one exception of 
going beyond the minimum floor of rules and regulations set by federal legislation is the 
authorization and appropriation of set-aside funds earmarked specifically for individuals 
with special needs in the state's vcvational education legislation. At the federal lc\ cl, these 
set-aside funds were removed in the Perkins Act of 1990. 
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State-level special education legislation regarding transition requires school districts 
to conduct transition planning as part of the Individualized Educational Planning (lEP) 
process for all special education students beginning at age 16, or age 14 when appropriate, 
and to monitor the provision of those services (State A Act 294 of 1990). Individuals with 
disabilities are assured equitable access to vocational education programs and vocational 
educators should assist in transition planning activities for individual students when 
appropriate (State A Act 969 of 1990). Vocational rehabilitation is required to actively 
participate in transition planning and anticipate the future rehabilitation needs of students 
with disabilities involved in the transition process (State A Act 1226 of 1993). 

Policy Instrument Implementation 

A list of the jx)licy instruments implemented in State A is included in Table 3. In 
addition to listing the policy instruments currently being implemented. Table 3 includes 
information regarding the implementing agencies, policy actions, and expected effects or 
outcomes associated with each of the instruments. The information provided in Table 3 
serves as an organization tool and guides the following discussion. 

Mandates 

Special education legislation . State A enacted special education legislation. State A 
Act 294 of 1990 (Act 294), designed to guide the provision of transition-related services to 
students with disabilities shortly after similar transition -related language and mandates were 
enacted through the IDEA. Act 294 defined transition-related services and mandated the 
provision of transition-related acti\ itics. Act 294 mandates include: (a) defining the term 
'transition-related scr\ iccs;' (b) providing a partial list of activities that comprise 
appropriate transition-related services that could be planned for individual students; (c) 
requiring that transition planning begin when students reach age 16 as part of the annual 
lEP prtx:css; and (d) outlining the responsibilities of kx’al special education agencies to 
monitor the pro\ ision of transition-related scr\'iccs included on lEPs. There arc no lands 
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Transition- Related Policy Instruments Implementec’ in State A 
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(e.g., local interagency teams). 



Policy Instrument Implementing Agency Policy Actions Expected Effects or Outcomes 
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authorized by Act 294 and the expected effect of the mandates included in Act 294 is to 
elicit compliance from local special education agencies. 

Vocational education legislation . State A legislature enacted vocational education 
legislation that includes assurances designed to elicit compliance by secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education programs through State A Act 969 ol 1990 (Act 969). 
Act 969 restates the assurances provided to individuals with disabilities detailed in federal 
vocational education legislation, the Perkins Act of 1990. Those assurances include: (a) 
assuring that indi\ iduals with disabilities have equal access to vocational education 
programs; (b) assuring that vocational education representatives assist in transition planning 
activities when appropriate; and (c) citing the special education legislation definition of the 
term 'transition-related services.' 

Additionally, Act 969 mandates that all students, including individuals with 
disabilities, enroll in a minimum of two credits of vocational education in order to graduate 
from high school. This requirement is not included in the Perkins Act of 1990 and 
highlights the importance of vocational education in State A, particularly as it relates to 
recent school-to-\\'ork legislation at the federal level. Act 969 also illustrates the 
willingness of the legislature to enact more prescriptive mandates than the theoretical floor 
established federally through the Perkins Act of 1990. 

Vocational rehabilitation legislation . After the Rehabilitation Act of 1992 was 
passed at the federal level. State A enacted parallel state-level vocational rehabilitation 
legislation through State A Act 1226 of 1993 (Act 1226). Act 1226 assures that vocational 
rehabilitation counselors participate in transition planning and cites the special education 
definition of transition-related serv’ices. Act 1226 is designed to produce compliance with 
the transition planning assurance listed above. 

The precedent has been set in State A to de\ elop mandates that go beyond the 
minimum fl(xir established through tederal legislation (e.g., twocredit \ cx:ational education 
requirement enacted in State A Act 969 ot 1990). The vcxiational education system is 
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required to implement mandates not included in the Perkins Act of 1990, some of which, 
however, relate only peripherally to transition-related policies and service provision. 
However, the legislation that directs the systems of special education and vocational 
rehabilitation is not more prescriptive than the corresponding federal legislative mandates 
and assurances included in the IDEA and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992, respectively. 
Inducements 

State A is currently implementing two transition-related inducements deigned to 
have immediate positive statewide impact. The first inducement enacted is the 
appropriation of state-level vocational education funds (approximately $1,000,(XX3) to 
better serve individuals with special needs enrolled in vocational education programs (State 
A Act 969 of 1990). This money is provided to secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs, on a per pupil basis, to iriduce a wide array of actions including 
encouraging vocational educators to be involved in transition planning and providing 
qualified individuals with disabilities access to varied and non-traditional vocational 
education programs. However, according to an interviewee from the vocational education 
system, it is not possible to identify exactly how much of those funds are being used to 
sf>ecifically support transition-related activities serving individuals with disabilities. It can 
safely be assumed, however, that at least a portion of the funds earmarked to serve special 
needs students are being used to provide transition-related services to individuals with 
disabilities. 

The second inducement used in State A relates to federal funding appropriated 
through the State Systems grant. A portion of the funds received from the federal grant 
have been used to create kx;al model demonstration sites within the state through a state- 
level competitive grant prexess. Beginning in 1991, these model demonstration sites, all of 
which were awarded to local high schools, are provided with $ 1 ,000 per year and will 
continue through 1995 to comluct teaming activities around transition issues. These funds 
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are primarily designed to encourage localities to develop local transition planning teams and 
conduct ancillary teaming activities. 

In addition to funding model demonstration sites, the majority of funds received by 
the State Systems for Transition Services for Youths with Disabilities grant have been used 
to recruit and hire six regional transition specialists to facilitate implementation ol the state 
model. These six transition specialists focus on assisting the model demonstration sites, 
and others, to de\'clop kx:al transition planning teams. The transition specialists also assist 
the model demonstration sites and others working on implementing transition-related 
policies and providing transition services. 

Each of the indi\'iduals intcr\ iewcd expressed concern that State A had not allocated 
any statc-lc\cl funds spccii'ically for transition-related activities. The three inter\'iewees 
stated that funding was extremely limited across State A for all transition-related education 
and rehabilitation acti\ities. Additionally, the interviewees were distressed over the 
potential lack of future state-level funds available for transition-related policy 
implementation and ser\'ice provision. 

Capacity Building 

The employment of six regional transition sp>ecialists through the lederal State 
Systems grant received in \ 99 \ is the sole capacity building policy instrument implemented 
in State A. Specifically, the capacity building policy implementation actions conducted by 
the transition specialists include statewide training, technical assisrance, and information 
dissemination acti\ ities. These acti\ ities are designed to assist loailities to develop kx^al 
core teams that will parallel the structure and function of the state-level transition-related 
interagency team (i.c., the ICSS). 

Using funds from the State Systems grant, six state-level transition specialists were 
hired and placed in four regional offices. These staff members are supervised by the grant 
director and conduct and ccxirdinatc various transition-related capacity building policy 



actions. Additionally, one of the interviewees stated that the development of regional 
offices is designed to foster the link between the state and local interagency teams. 

System Change 

There are four system change policy instruments being implemented in State A. 

The first is the development of the Governor's Interagency Council on Self Sufficiency. 
According to the ICSS charter written in 1989, the ICSS was initiated by a former 
governor to facilitate the: 

...implementation of a state interagency agreement, training and assignment of 
regional staff, barrier resolution, monitoring referral processes, data collection and 
analysis, philosophical input, training, policy analysis and development, and 
informing and reporting to policy makers, (p. 1 1) 

All the ICSS functions listed above are in formative stages of development. Additionally, a 
number of these functions are included as part of the State A State Systems grant. It 
appears that receipt of the federal grant spurred the initiation of interagency planning 
activities within State A. 

Development of the ICSS . The development of the ICSS aligns with McDonnell 
and Elmore's (1987) assumptions regarding system change policy instrument 
implementation, that current systems, with existing incentives, might not be able to produce 
the desired results, therefore, new authority structures need to be developed (p. 143). The 
development of a multi-agcncy coop>crative working group is a p)olicy attempt to alter the 
admini strati \ e units overseeing the services provided to individuals with disabilities 
involved in the transition prexess to help them attain desired p>ost-school outcomes. 

Because this instrument is still in a formative stage of implementation, it is unclear whether 
the ICSS will ultimately alter the systems providing transition services and whether those 
alterations will increase the number of individuals with disabilities that make the successful 
transition from schcK>l to adult life. 
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Development of a state-level interagency agreement . The second system change 
policy instrument also relates to the ICSS. However, the focus is on the interagency 
agreement being developed by the ICSS. The agreement, signed by over twenty state and 
private agencies, has three primary functions. First, the statewide interagency agreement 
discusses potential resource and information sharing between the cooperating agencies. 
Second, the statewide interagency agreement discusses the transfer (i.e., sharing) of 
authority between agencies involved in transition-related policy implementation and serv'ice 
provision. Third, the statewide interagency agreement creates a state-le\ el model that can 
be emulated by communities to alter the authority of agencies involved in transition-related 
policy implementation and service provision at the local-level. 

State Systems grant provides a blueprint for system change . The third system 
change policy instrument implemented is the State Systems grant document itself. The 
grant document provides a blueprint for integrating transition-related service provision. 
Specifically, the grant states: 

The project will improve and expand transition services throughout the state by 
linking education, rehabilitation, other human serv'ice programs, and local 
communities in a coordinated elfort to serve youth with disabilities. (State A State 
Systems for Transition Scn'iccs for Youth with Disabilities grant, 1991, p. 2) 

The expected effect of implementing this policy instrument designed to integrate 
transition-related scrx'iec provision may potentially alter the systems and procedures of 
providing those scn iccs to individuals in need. Integrating scrv'iccs also implies that the 
composition of the systems providing transition-related services will be altered. These 
alterations align with McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) description ol system change |X)liey 
instruments. 

V(x:ational rehabilitation is moved into the vcKational education system . The fourth 
system changing policy instrument implemented in State A entails lolding the lormcrly 
autonomous vcx^ational rehabilitation system into the vcxxUional education sjstcm (State A 






Act 574 of 1993). Combining systems alters the "structure by which public goods and 
services are delivered," defined by McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987, p. 140) as a tenet of 
system changing policy instruments. 

Because these formerly discreet systems will now be directed by one individual, it 
was assumed by two of the three interviewees that those systems will become closely 
aligned, sharing resources and integrating policies to provide better services and ease 
administrative barriers. The integration of these two systems serves to strengthen 
vocational education, which is already viewed as a strong system at the national le\ el. It is 
not clear at the present time how this integration will effect the school to work transition 
initiative for all students being implemented in State A. 

Evaluation 

A considerable amount of emphasis has been placed on evaluation activities in State 
A. All of the inten'iewees and several policy documents stressed the pxjrceived importance 
of policy implementation and transition outcome studies being conducted by faculty 
members from the major state university department of vocational rehabilitation. Each of 
these evaluation actions stems from either the ICSS or the State Systems grant. 

The first evaluation activity is designed to (a) identify service delivery gaps that 
exist in state-level policies and procedures; (b) guide the development of new and revised 
jx)licies and procedures based on the service deliveiy gaps previously identified; and (c) 
determine the outcomes obtained by individuals involved in the transition process. The 
evaluation activities being conducted by the ICSS correspond to the evaluation activities 
being conducted as part of the requirements established with receipt of the federal State 
Systems grant. 

The second e\al nation activity examines the processes utilized by and the 
effectiveness of the State Systems grant. This analysis, to be completed by January of 
1996, is required of the State Systems grant. The grant slates: 
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A proposed policy analysis will identify gaps in policies and procedures and guide 
the de\ elopmcnt of new and re\ isc policies for education and human services. In 
addition, the most significant factors assuring need fulfillment and local ownership 
and youth and family awareness, understanding and empowerment resulting in state 
and local policies and procedures to insure the ongoing nature of activities initiated 
through the project. Finally, an c\aluation will provide information about the 
o\ erall success of the project in implementing change and the impact of the project 
on youth and their families. (1991, p. 6) 

In addition, this c\ al nation will examine the effectiveness of the model demonstration sites. 

One part of the c\aluation acti\ ity described abo\ e, according to one interviewee, is 
a "policy implementation analysis which looks at lEPs and the process by which they arc 
de\elopcd at the lcx:al lc\ cl to include the transition mandates included in federal legislation" 
(lnter\'icwcc from State A Major State Uni\'crsity, personal communication, July 7, 1993). 
This e\ aluation will compare the lEPs from a sample of schools throughout the state to the 
se\'cn schcx)ls that arc designated as demonstration sites. It is anticipated that this 
evaluation acti\’ity, to be completed by the summer of 1994, will provide examples of how 
to successfully write lEPs for studenLs that comply \\’ith the federal regulations while, at the 
same time, meet the heeds of indi\ iduals with disabilities involved in the transition process 
at the local lc\’cl. The results of this e\'aluation may be disseminated and used as a capacity 
building instrument in the future. 

State A Summar\’ 

State A is cuiTcntly implementing \'aricd transition policies. Howc\'cr, State A 
relies primarily on mandates, capacity building, and system change policy instruments. 

The low number of inducements may be due to the fact that State A has not authori/,ed any 
funding specifically for transition-related policy implementation and serx'icc pro\’ision 
acti\ itics. According to all of the p>crsons intcr\ icwcd, the lack of statc-lc\'cl funding has 
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impeded transition-related policy implementation and service provision throughout the 
state. 

State B 

Transition-Related Context 

State B is located in the west north central United States census region and had a 
population of approximately 4375,000 residents in 1990 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1993). State B includes one single large metropolitan region that encompasses two cities 
and is sparsely populated outside of that urban center. Some of the primary industries in 
State B include tourism, farming, and high tech administrative operations such, as airline 
management, financial management, insurance corporation headquarters, and computer 
hardware and software research and development (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1993). 

State B is known for its progressive educational policies including instituting 
charter schools and implementing extensive school choice options for students and their 
parents. Students from State B usually rank at or near the top of the United States on 
annual achievement test score and college entrance exam results. In addition. State B has 
implemented very prescriptive legislation regarding the quantity and quality of services 
provided to individuals w'ith disabilities, in school and as adults. 

Historically, State B has been a leader in the development and implementation of 
transition policies. In 1985, five years before transition was defined and transition-related 
serv ices were mandated in federal legislation, legislation in State B authorized the 
development of the Interagency Office on Transition Services (lOTS). Housed within the 
state department of education, the lOTS was "formed to provide leadership to state and 
local communities in facilitating the transition of students from school to work and 
community living" (State B State Systems grant, 1991, p. 6). The lOTS receives part of its 
funding from education and part from vocational rehabilitation. The lOTS is an integrated 
agency designed to integrate the key systems in\’oh cd in transition policy implementation 
and seiv'ice delivery. 
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Faculty from the major state university ha\'c been key actors in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of transition policies implemented in State B. Special 
education and wxational education faculty have been conducting basic and applied research 
activities ftx:using on transition since the early 1980s. An outgrowth of university 
involvement in the transition arena was legislation authorizing the development of the State 
Transition Interagency Committee (STIC) and corresponding Community Transition 
Interagency Committees (CTICs) (State B Law Number 120.17, 1987). These committees 
were charged to conduct \ arious acti\ ities across geographic regions in the state. These 
activities are detailed in the bureaucratic structures section below. 

State B i’. the home of a nationally recognized parent oriented and operated 
education, training, ad\ ocacy, and scr\'icc delivery center. This parent center, according to 
one interviewee, "is able to e.\ert political pressure and has been instrumental in initiating 
state-level transition legislation, including acts that prescribe the provision of various 
indirect and direct transition serv'ices" (Intcr\'icwce from the State B Major State 
University, personal communication, July, 21 , 1993). In addition to working with 
policymakers, the parent center also works with community groups throughout the state to 
develop ser\'ice options Reusing on employment, housing, transportation, and assistive 
technology. 

Bureaucratic Structures 

Instead of dc\ eloping separate transition offices within the systems of special 
education, vocational education, and vtx;ational rehabilitation, State B legislation passed in 
1985, requires these systems to pool resemrees and create a single agency that focuses on 
transition (State B Law Number 1 18. 10, 1985). This agency, the lOTS, is housed in the 
State Educational Agency (SEA) and is funded by txHh education and vocational 
rehabilitation. Appro.ximately $80,(XX) per year is alkxurted to operate the lOTS. These 
funds are used primarily to hire one prolcssional stall person and one administrati\e 
assistant. In addition, funding appropriated from the federal S>ate Systems grant is used to 
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hire two additional professional staff persons and an administrative assistant to work with 
the lOTS director. The lOTS is designed to coordinate state-level training, technical 
assistance, and information dissemination activities. 

In addition to the lOTS, the STIC was created through State B legislation in 1987 
(State B Law Number 120.17, 1987). Members of the STIC, which includes 
representatives from various state-level agencies, de\elopcd the following mission 
statement agreeing that: 

Each agency supports the development of regulations, policies, and practices for 
establishing multidisciplinary interagency teams, including the student or client and 
parent(s), to plan services necessary to meet the anticipated transition needs of each 
individual. (State B Law Number 120. 17, 1987, p. 3) 

The STIC mission statement was described as a catalyst to transition activity across state- 
lc\ el systems by one of the inter\'iewees from the SEA. The goal of the STIC "is to 
improve transition services through interagency cocjperative planning, commitment of 
resources, and information sharing" (State B State Systems grant, 1991, p. 1). 

Guided by the STIC, State B developed an extensive interagency agreement in 1987 
that was signed by over 10 state agency representatives. The interagency agreement 
acknowledged that: "effective service delivery will require close collaboration and flexing 
of policy as we work together on developing and implementation of transition plans" (State 
B Interagency Agreement, 1987, p. 1). The four broad goals of this agreement include; 

1 . To plan, provide, and fund services; 

2. To allocate staff time for statewide coordination of transition planning and 
programming; 

3. To support collaborative planning as vve collectively attempt to meet the needs of 
each individual child; and 
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4. To enter into more specific joint agreements as necessary to achieve the 
objectives of smooth and effective transition. (State B Interagency Agreement, 
1987, p. 1) 

In addition to developing the STIC, the legislature also required development of 
CTICs across the entire state (State B Law Number 120.17, 1987). CTICs are locally- 
focused and consist of appropriate transition-related service providers, advocates, and 
representatives within a single school district, group of districts, or special education 
coopxjrative region, depending on the population and geographical characteristics of each 
kx:ality. Members serving on CTICs may include representatives from special education, 
\'ocational education, regular education, community education, postsecondary education, 
parents, local businesses, and public and private adult service providers. 

Through the development of the lOTS, STIC, and CTICs, State B has created 
unique transition-related bureaucratic structures. The creation of new structures is one of 
the characteristics of systems change policy instruments described by McDonnell and 
Elmore ( 1987). To be successful, the creation of new systemic or structures requires that 
traditional systems lose or give up some autonomy and are willing to allow the new agency 
to grow without subverting or co-opting its existence. Currently, it appears that the 
stakeholders in State B support the existence of these multi-agency organizations focusing 
on transition. 

Govcnimental Capacity 

Governmental capacity refers to the ability of state agencies and kxxU service 
providers and monitors (i.c., targets) to develop, implement, and evaluate policy actions. 
In State B the lOTS mid STIC are both directly in\ olvcd in state-level policy development, 
implementation, technical assistance, information dissemination, and evaluation. In 
addition, each CTIC is responsible for local transition-related policy actions. Although the 
lOTS is a small office, consisting of one professional staff member and one administrative 
assistant, it is viewed as the state-level agency that ccxirdinatcs and conducts transition- 
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related leadership activities. As previously mentioned, the lOTS provides leadership by 
focusing on increasing the knowledge and ability of school and post-school service 
providers to better serve individuals involved in the transition process. 

The STIC is a multi-agency organization charged with coordinating the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of transition-related policies across state-level 
agencies. The director of the lOTS is also a member of the STIC. As mentioned, the STIC 
is the organization responsible for developing and monitoring the implementation of the 
State B transition interagency agreement. 

The CTICs, which exist throughout the state, are locally developed multi-agency 
teams focusing on direct transition-related service provision and evaluation activities. The 
STIC transmits state-level transition policy information to the CTICs, which in turn, 
provide evaluative information and feedback to the STIC. In addition, the lOTS is 
available to provide each CTIC with pertinent requested transition-related training, technical 
assistance, and general information dissemination. 

State B has de\cloped an effective system of transmitting transition policy 
information between state and local individuals and agencies. The STIC, with input and 
assistance provided by the lOTS, is capable of developing, implementing, and evaluating 
transition policies, based on infoimation collected from key state and local stakeholders. 
The STIC also facilitates the implementation of those policies through contact with the 
CTICs. All of the interviewees from State B expressed satisfaction with the capacity of 
these systems to implement transition policies. Additionally, the interviewees thought that 
state-level policies responded to the informational needs generated at the local service 
delivery level. 

Fiscal Resources 

State B uses a combination of state funds appropriated by the legislature and federal 
dollars from the State Systems grant to implement transition-related policies. The lOTS 
receives approximately $80,000 appropriated by the legislature each year to hire staff and 
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conduct training, technical assistance, and information dissemination activities. In 
addition, federal funds received through the State Systems grant are also used to hire state- 

?'j 

level staff and to induce local communities to initiate or enhance activities conducted by 
CTICs. In an effort to coordinate transition-related policy actions and service provision, 
the director of the lOTS administers the federal State Systems grant. 

State-level funding is appropriated by the legislature to the SEA and vocational 
rehabilitation. Transition-specific funds are then filtered to the lOTS. According to one 
interviewee, funding for transition originated with the set-aside requirements included in 
the initial Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984. Funding from vocational 
education was the original source of funds for transition in State B in the early 1980s. 

Funding for lOTS staff, space and equipment, travel, and training and technical 
assistance, was initially appropriated by the state legislature in 1985 (State B Law Number 
1 18-10, 1985). Since then, funding has been re-appropriated every biennium. The lOTS 
has a very broad mission, essentially to provide statewide leadership. However, the role of 
the lOTS as a link between state-level policymakers, the STIC, the major state university, 
and the CTICs has been critical to the success of transition policy implementation. Even 
though the lOTS is small, the impact of the lOTS was verified by each of the interviewees. 
According to one interviewee from the major state university: "Having the lOTS as a 
separate administrative entity, funded by both education and vocational rehabilitation, has 
been the key to transition in this state" (Interviewee from State B Major State University, 
personal communication, July 21, 1993). 

Funds received through the State Systems grant arc used for conducting a variety of 
transition-related activities. The majority of these funds have been used to hire two 
educational spx^cialists and one administrative assistant. These educational specialists work 
with the director of the lOTS, who also serves as director of the federal grant, primarily 
providing training, technical assistance, and inlormation dissemination to CTICs. 



In 1991 , the State Systems grant also made available one-time $1(XX3 grants to 
localities to further develop CTICs. Since 1992, each prescribed CTIC catchment area 
could apply for an additional $1000 per year to conduct one or more of the following 
transition-related activities; 

1. Identifying and cataloging information on proven models and exemplary 
programs and practices that have emerged out of other research and demonstration 
projects on transition in [State B] and nationally; 

2. Promoting the exchange of information on existing exemplary practices and 
innovations among service providers and CTICs statewide; 

3. Providing opportunities for CTICs and other community-level organizations and 
groups to apply for demonstration funds to demonstrate innovations in transition 
practices locally; 

4. Making available technical assistance, training, and consultation to each 
demonstration project funded; and 

5. Evaluating and documenting the impact and outcomes of these demonstration 
activities, and disseminating information about these innovations to other CTICs, 
school districts, and community service agencies statewide. (State B State Systems 
grant, 1991, p. 3) 

The State B legislature also appropriated $500,000 during the 1991-1992 biennium 
to be awarded on a competitive basis to centers for independent living "to work with 
students in schools to facilitate the transition from school to community living" (State B 
Law Number 124.18, 1991, p. 2). This money has been used to provide independent 
living training for students and their parents as well as for creative housing options, such as 
supervised apartments and roommate advocate positions, throughout the state. According 
to one interviewee, testimony before the state legislature by representatives from the parent 
center, the director of the lOTS, members of the STIC, and others on the lack of 
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community-based housing options available for individuals with disabilities was crucial to 
obtaining these state-level funds. 

As previously mentioned, State B uses a combination of state and federal funds to 
implement state-level transition }X)licies. State funds have been used to develop the lOTS 
(State B Law Number 1 18-10, 1985), and enhance community living options (State B Law 
Number 124-18, 1991). In addition, federal funds from the State Systems grant have been 
used to emplo>’ staff persons to further enhance the development and acti\ ities conducted 
by the CTICs across the state. 

Information Sharing 

Information sharing occurs between and across state and local agencies and 
individuals in State B. At the state le\el, the STIC is required to coordinate statewide 
multi-agency planning activities including resource sharing; "impro\ ing the cost-efficiency 
of existing scrs ices, and developing new and alternative cost sharing and re.source pooling 
strategies" (State B State Systems grant, 1991, p. 15). Also, one of the goals of the State B 
interagency agreement, developed and signed by the STIC member agencies, specifically 
addresses resource imd information sharing. In addition to resource sharing activities 
conducted by the STIC, the lOTS is asked to facilitate leadership activities by providing 
broad multi-agency training and technical assistance, based on needs generated at the local 
level. 

At the local level, the CTICs are mandated to exchange agency information related 
to transition and many of the CTICs ha\ e dc\ clopcd interagency agreements that parallel 
the agreement developed by members of the STIC. In addition to sharing information, the 
CTICs are required to "de\ elop a full array of ser\'ices needed through a variety of resource 
pooling, cost sharing, and co-funding strategics between agencies" (State B State Systems 
grant, 1991, p. 13). 

Information is also shared \ crtically across state and kx:al levels. The lOTS, in 
conjunction with the STIC, provide training, technical assistance, and information 
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dissemination to the CTICs and, in return, the CTICs provide local data collection and 
evaluative information to the lOTS and STIC. In addition, the CTICs provide information 
regarding the needs, successes, and barriers to implementation at the local level to the lOTS 
and STIC both of which summarize that information for state policymakers. Multi-level 
information sharing appears to impact not only the transition-related services, but also the 
development and implementation of integrated state-level transition policies that bridge 
service delivery systems. 

Past Policy Choices 

As pre\'iously mentioned. State B has enacted numerous transition-related policies, 
beginning with initial legislation in 1985. Implementation of past policy choices in State B 
lead to the creation of a state-level administrative unit for transition (lOTS), the creation of 
interagency committees at the state (STIC) and local levels (CTICs); and individualized 
transition planning requirements to be included as part of the lEP prcx:ess. In addition. 
State B legislation authorized funding for improved independent living options for 
individuals with disabilities in 1991 (State B Law' Number 124-18). Finally, receipt of the 
State Systems grant has provided model demonstration site funding to the CTICs and 
helped initiate and coordinated statew'ide evaluation efforts. 

Policy Instrument Implementation 

State B has a history of developing tw'o different types of state-level transitii)n 
pxjlicies. The first type of policy is similar to federal transition-related definition and 
mandates requiring coordinated individualized transition planning through the lEP process. 
However, State B mandated individualized transition planning activities three years before 
they were required by federal legislation. State B special education, vocational education, 
and vocational rehabilitation legislation used more prescriptive language regarding 
transition-related activities than those required by federal legislation and extended the age 
when transition planning is to begin prescribed in federal legislation. 
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The second type of transition-related legislation passed in State B differs in intent 
from federal policies. This legislation extends the policies authorized by federal legislation 
and includes such actions as the development of a new autonomous state-level transition 
agency and the creation of state and local multi-agency committees. Although federal 
legislation recommends the development of multi-agency working groups to implement 
cooperative transition policies and develop solutions to service delivery barriers. State B 
legislation required the formation of these collaborative relationships. The differences 
between State B transition policies and federal transition policies may be due, in part, to the 
fact that State B authorized transition legislation and policy actions before they were 
included in federal legislation. 

The instruments utilized to implement transition-related policies including mandates, 
inducements, capacity building, and system changing, as well as corresponding evaluation 
activities are indicated in Table 4 below. In addition to listing the policy instruments and 
evaluation activities conducted. Table 4 provides information regarding the implementing 
agencies, policy actions, and expected effects or outcomes associated with each of the 
instruments. The information provided in Table 4 ser\'es as an organizational tool and 
guides the following discussion. 

Mandates 

State B passed legislation that relies on mandates as instruments for implementation 
beginning in 1987, three years before federal transition mandates were included in the 
IDEA. The legislation that included transition related m.andates. State B Law Number 
120.17 of 1987, has two subdivisions that focus on transition. Subdivision 16 mandated 
the establishment of the STIC and creation of local CTICs. Subdivision 17 mandated 
transition planning and service pro\ ision. Each of these subdivisions are discussed in 
detail below. 
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Transition-Related Policy Instruments Implemented in State B 
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Rehabilitation, and others. and local systems through 

cooperative planning. 
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( table continues) 



Policy Instrument Implementing Agency Policy Actions Expected Effects or Outcomes 

Summative evaluation of State State Education Agency, Design and implement an (a) Dissemination of final 

Systenis for Transition Special Education, Vocational evaluation to assess impact of evaluation report. 

Ser\ ices for Youth with Education, Vocational state systems change grant. (b) Implement evaluation 
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The STIC and CTICs were created through the same State B legislation passed in 
1987 (State B Law Number 120.17, Subd. 16). This legislation requires the STIC to 
conduct collaborative statewide transition-related planning actions: 

Each agency supports the development of regulations, policies, and practices for the 
establishment of state agency collaboration to create an equitable statewide system 
for the provision of community-based transition services. (State B Law Number 
120.17, Subd. 16, 1987, p. 3) 

The STIC includes representatives from over 10 state agencies. 

As previously discussed, the CTICs are mandated to conduct community 
interagency planning activities that parallel the state-level planning activities conducted by 
the STIC. The agencies recommended to be involved in CTIC are not designated, but 
should include representatives from all parties involved or interested in transition. 

According to the State B State Systems grant; 

Each agency shall support the de\ elopment ot regulations, policies, and practices 
for local transition interagency committees throughout [State B] communities. 
These committees will develop, implement, and monitor comprehensive service 
delivery systems which will respond to the ongoing and changing needs of 
individuals for service and support. (1991, p. 3) 

State B legislation also mandates that information be shared between state and local 
levels. As previously mentioned, the S 1 1C provides information to CTICs regarding 
exemplar^' programs and practices and the CTICs provide evaluative infonnation to the 
STIC and policy makers. Additionally, the STIC is required to explore links between 
CTICs working on solutions to similar issues and service delivery barriers. 

According to the State B State Systems grant, "In 1987, State B passed the most 
comprehensive transition legislation in the United States" (1991, p. 6). This state-level 
initiative included "action to improve individual, community, and statewide transition 
planning" (Slate B State Systems grant, 1991, p. 6). This legislation mandated 






individualized transition planning for students enrolled in high school (State B Law 
Number 120.17, Subd. 17, 1987). 

The age when individualized transition planning is initiated in State B is more 
prescriptive than the age requirement included in the IDEA. According State B Law 
Number 120.17, Subd. 17, transition planning should begin, "By grade 9 or age 14, the 
plan [lEP] shall address the student's needs for transition from secondary school to post- 
secondary education and training, employment, and community living" (1987, p. 2). The 
IDEA requires that transition planning start at age 16, or age 14 when appropriate. In 
addition. State B Law Number 120. 17, Subd. 17 mandates that each lEP "shall address the 
student's need to develop basic skills to live and work as independently as possible within 
the community" (p. 2). A provision that is implied, yet not explicitly included in the IDEA. 

The broad political goal of mandates, according to McDonnell and Elmore (1987), 
is compliance with corresponding rules and regulations by service delivery providers. In 
order to measure the success of implementing mandates, enforcement and monitoring 
strategies need to be established (McDonnell & Elmore, 1987). Although State B passed 
transition-related mandates in 1987, clearly defined monitoring and enforcement activities 
have not been established by 1993. The lack of these activities will be discussed in the 
evaluation section below. 

Inducements 

Inducements, according to McDonnell and Elmore (1987), include the transfer of 
funds in return for the production or completion of immediate actions, goods, or services. 
State B is currently implementing four transition- related inducements. Three of those 
inducements use funds authorized by the State B legislature, and the fourth uses funds 
appropriated through the federal State Systems grant. Each of the four inducements arc 
discussed individually below. 

Establishment of the IQTS . In 1985, State B legislation authorized funding to 
create the lOTS (Slate B Law Number 1 18. 10). The lOTS is designed to provide 
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leadership across the state. The lOTS is an autonomous transition specific agency, housed 
in the SEA, that provides state-wide leadership activities including training and technical 
assistance, receives funding from education and vocational rehabilitation, and administers 
the federal State Systems grant. Although the lOTS and STIC share many of the same 
goals, the legislation that created the lOTS is not a mandate, rather, it is an inducement, 
according to the McDonnell and Elmore (1985) definition provided above. 

Dissemination of the state-level interagency agreement . In 1987, approximately 
$5,000 was authorized by State B Law Number 120.17 to assist the lOTS and members of 
the STIC to develop and disseminate an interagency agreement focusing on the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of coordinated transition policies and service 
provision. The interagency agreement was developed in 1987 and was signed by over ten 
state-level agencies including the lOTS, special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. This state-level agreement was also designed to serve as a catalyst 
for the development of parallel local interagency agreements developed by CTICs. Once 
completed, the interagency agreement itself became a system changing policy instrument, 
which will be discussed in that section below. 

Establishment of independent living training and options . The third inducement 
legislated in State B was $5(X),0(X) authorized by State B Law Number 124.18 in 1991 to 
provide students with disabilities training to obtain independent living once they exit high 
school and to increase the independent living options available to adults with disabilities. 
These funds, administered through the lOTS, are designed io allow centers for independent 
living to work with students while they arc still in school on obtaining and maintaining 
independent living options and providing alternative community living options for adults. 
Centers for independent living received these funds on a competitive basis. 

Rstablishment of state-level model demonstration sites . The fourth and final 
inducement instrument implemented in State B is availability of funds each CTIC 
through the federal State Systems grant. One-time $1000 grants were made available to 
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localities to initiate CTICs in 1991. In addition, each prescribed CTIC catchment area could 
apply for an additional $1000 per year, between 1992 and 1995, to conduct a number of 
open-ended transition related activities including identifying and cataloguing proven 
transition models, promoting information exchange, developing innovative practices, 
providing training and technical assistance to local schools and agencies, or conducting 
evaluation activities. 

As previously mentioned. State B uses funds authorized by state-level legislation as 
well as funds appropriated through the federal State Systems grant to implement a series of 
transition-related inducements. These inducements are all designed to ha\'e immediate 
impact on the transition-related policy actions and services provided to individuals. In 
addition, these funds are used to induce both state-level and local-level actions. 

Capacity Building 

State B has implemented two transition-related capacity building policy instruments 
both of which focus on hiring state-le\ el transition personnel to conduct various capacity 
building actions such as the provision of technical assistance. The first capacity building 
instrument utilizes state-le\ el funds and the second utilizes federal funds from the State 
Systems grant Each capacity building instrument is discussed separately below. 

The first capacity building policy action implemented in State B is the employment 
of the lOTS director and staff to increase the capacity of transition-related systems and 
serv'ice providers. Beginning in 1985, State B legislation authorized funding to hire one 
professional staff person and one administrative assistant to provide training, technical 
assistance, and information dissemination activities throughout the state (State B Law 
Number 1 18. 10). Funds for the lOTS come from both education and vocational 
rehabilitation. The goal of employing the lOTS staff is to increase the capacity of transition 
service providers by upgrading the skills of transition service providers, assisting with the 
development of transition programs, enhancing existing programs, and increasing the 
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utility of information available to transition service providers. The lOTS has been 
reauthorized by the State B legislation every biennium since 1985. 

The second capacity building instrument implemented in State B is the employment 
of the State Systems grant staff. Part of the federal State Systems grant funds are used to 
hire two full time professional educational specialists and one administrative assistant. All 
of these individuals work under the director of the lOTS, who also serves as the director of 
the State Systems grant. The State Systems grant staff focus their efforts on reviewing and 
revising the training needs of professionals and paraprofessionals providing transition- 
related services and designing training programs to meet those identified needs. 

Several strategies for addressing preservice and continuing education training needs 
were outlined in the State Systems grant (1991) including: 

1. establishing collaboration among [State B] colleges and universities to develop 
appropriate curricula and opportunities for students participating in preservice and 
continuing education programs; 

2. revising [State B] licensing and certification standards for special educators, 
vocational educators, and vocational rehabilitation personnel, and others, to include 
specific skills and competencies on transition; 

3. including interdisciplinary approaches and strategies in the training of 
professionals and paraprofessionals; 

9 

4. making available specialized workshops and continuing education programs in 
regions throughout the state; 

5. developing training and resources and materials that can be used in preservice 
and continuing education programs; and 

6. seeking consumer input to the design, material development, and delivery of all 
training, (p. 45) 

One interviewee from the major state university stated that a number of inservice training 
activities had been conducted by the lOTS and State Systems grant staff between 1991 and 
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1993, including: "seventy summer institutes that bring parents and interagency personnel 
together for three days of workshops developed around topical issues identified by both 
parents and professionals" (Interviewee from the State B Major State University, personal 
communication, July 21, 1993). 

The staff of the lOTS and the State Systems grant work together to provide 
training, technical assistance and information dissemination activities throughout State B. 
Most of these activities are provided to individual CTICs or groups of CTICs that have 
similar need or are in the same geographic region. Again, this is an example of how State 
B commingles state and federal funding to meet identified transition-related needs. 

System Change 

State B has implemented three system changing transition-related policy instruments 
designed to alter the authoritative or administrative structures that deliver public goods and 
services. Those instruments include: (a) creation of the lOTS through state-level 
legislation; (b) development of a state-level interagency agreement; and (c) development of 
a blueprint for state-level system changing actions (i.e., State B State Systems grant). Each 
of these instruments is discussed individually below. 

Creation of the lOTS . The creation of the lOTS is the first system change policy 
instrument implemented in State B. The defining characteristic of a systems changing 
policy developed by McDonnell and Elmore (1987), "is the transfer of official authority 
among individuals and agencies" (p. 139). The expected effect the transfer of authority, "is 
the broadening or narrowing of institutional structure, and may result in the creation of a 
new class of agency' (p. 139-140). The lOTS, authorized by State B Law Number 1 18. 10 
in 1985, is a newly created state-level agency with its own autonomous authority, designed 
to coordinate transition-related policy implementation and service delivery actions. The 
creation of the lOTS transferred authority for the provision of transition services from the 
tradition state-level systems, the SEA and division of vocational rehabilitation, narrowing 
their inlluence. 
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The lOTS also uses state funds appropriated to the systems of special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. This type of cooperative funding is a 
primary element of system change policies. Therefore, the lOTS meets two of the criteria 
of system change policy instruments, the transfer of authority between administrative 
agencies and the use of cooperative funding. 

Establishment of a state-level interagency agreement . The second system change 
policy instrument implemented in State B is a long-standing interagency agreement. Based 
on work conducted by the STIC in conjunction with the lOTS, State B de\’elopx;d an 
extensive interagency agreement in 1987 that was signed by over 10 state agency 
representatives. The State B interagency agreement recognizes that: "effective ser\ ice 
delivery will require close collaboration and flexing of policy as we work together on 
developing and implementation of transition plans" (1987, p. 1). The four broad goals of 
the State B interagency agreement include: 

1. To plan, provide, and fund services; 

2. To allocate staff time for statewide coordination of transition planning and 
programming; 

3. To support collaborative planning as we collectively attempt to meet the needs of 
each individual child; 

4. To enter into more specific joint agreements as n'^^'essary to achieve the 
objectives of smooth and effective transition. (1987, p. 1) 

The interagency agreement initiated three more specific actions by state-level 
agencies including: (a) development, implementation, and evaluation of collaborative 
transition-related policies; (b) exploration of resource sharing; and (c) the creation of a 
model interagency agreement to be emulated by CTlCs. The expected effects ol 
implementing those actions include cocirdinating transition-related icr\ ices between 
pertinent agencies and reducing any delays or gaps in transition ser\ ices provided to 
individuals. The actual implementation of these actions and expected ellects is still 
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formative, however, numerous local interagency agreements have been develojDed by 
CTICs throughout the state. 

State Systems grant provides a blueprint for system change. The third and final 
system change policy instrument implemented is the State Systems grant document itself. 
The grant document provides a blueprint focusing on integrating transition service 
provision. Specifically, the State Systems grant states; 

[State B] supports the development of regulations, policies, and practices for the 
establishment of state agency collaboration to create an equitable statewide system 
for the provision of community-based transition services. (1991, p. 3) 

The expected effect of implementing this policy instrument designed to integrate 
transition-related serv ice provision may potentially alter the systems and procedures of 
providing those services to individuals in need. Collaborative services also implies that the 
composition of the systems providing transition-related services will be altered. These 
alterations align with McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) description of system change policy 
instruments. 

Evaluation 

State B is currently conducting two evaluations. The first, conducted by the STIC, 
focuses on identifying the needs of individuals with disabilities involved in the transition 
process and the status of transition service delivery options to meet those expressed needs. 
The second evaluation is a summative evaluation of the State Systems grant. Each of these 
activities is discussed below. 

The first evaluation activity undertaken in State B is being conducted by the STIC. 
According to one interviewee contacted in July of 1993, members of the STIC were 
beginning to "think through the development of a state funded multi-agency data based 
evaluation, at least a minimum core of outcomes" (Interview with the State B State Systems 
grant director, personal communication, July 7, 1993). Although State B has established 
policies prescribing the creation of state and local interagency committees, individualized 
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transition planning, and service provision activities to be conducted at both the state and 
local levels, no systematic evaluation procedures were developed to monitor or assess the 
implementation of those policies and corresponding serv'ices. 

The goal of the STIC evaluation is two-fold: first, to identify the expressed 
transition needs of individuals involved in the transition process; and second, to assess the 
status of transition scrv'ice provision. This evaluation is in a formative stage of 
development, however, it is anticipated that the needs generated from consumers and other 
interested persons along with information on the status of transition serv'icc provision will 
be used to formativcly alter transition service delivery options to better meet the needs ot 
transitioning individuals. 

The summativc evaluation of the State Systems grant, the second evaluation, is also 
in a formative stage of development. The gcal of this effort is to assess the impact of the 
State Systems grant on transition-related policy implementation and scrv'icc provision. 
According to an interviewee from the major state university, this evaluation will be 
contracted to a third party, most likely faculty members from the major suite university. 
Additionally, this evaluation will meet the federal evaluation requirement negotiated prior to 
receipt of the federal grant. 

To date, no state-level transition-related evaluation has been completed in State B. 
However, a number of C i iv.s have provided unsolicited information to the STIC and lOTS 
regarding the post-schcx)l outcomes attained by former students involved in the transition 
process. In addition, they have identified barriers regarding transition policy 
implementation and service provision, and potential solutions to those barriers. This 
informal exchange of information, according to the director of the lOTS, has been used to 
shape transition-related policies. 

State B Summary 

State B is currently implementing varied transition pcilicics that include mandates, 
inducements, capacity building, and system change instruments. In addition, two 
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evaluations are currently being undertaken. One of those evaluations is formative in nature, 
the other is summative, focusing on the impact of the State Systems grant. 

It appears that State B relies primarily on inducements, capacity building, and 
system change policy instruments. State B uses a combination of state and federal funds to 
induce certain policy actions such as the creation of the lOTS and to develop or enhance the 
work conducted by CTICs. The lOTS, including staff from the State Systems grant, and 
the STIC implement a number of capacity building instruments focusing on provision of 
training, technical assistance, and information dissemination. Finally, State B is 
implementing a number of system change policy instruments that include the sharing of 
resources and the creation of a new state-level administrative agency. 

State C 

Transition-Related Context 

State C is located in the New England census region and had approximately 
560,000 residents in 1990 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1993). State C has a small 
population, one of the few states allocated only one seat in the United States House of 
Representatives, and is geographically small. Some of the major industries in State C 
include tourism, computer microchip production, and milk and dairy food production 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1993). 

State C does not enact specific state-level special education, vocational education, or 
vocational rehabilitation legislation. Those systems rely on federal legislation to provide 
basic policies and corresponding rules and regulations. The only legislated policies enacted 
by the State C is the appropriation of state-level funding for special education, vocational 
education, or vocational rehabilitation. 

In order to clarify, interpret, or broaden federal policies or provide additional state 
specific requirements. State C develops supplemental policy documents, entitled "field 
notes." Field notes are developed by bureaucrats working within the systems and then are 
approved by the state legislature. Field notes are not developed for each piece of federal 
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legislation enacted, they are only de\'elof>ed when additional clarification is needed or when 
State C desires Ut establish more prescriptive requirements than those required by federal 
legislation. 

Lack of statc-le\ el legislation ma>- be due, in part, to the citizenry government 
operated in State C. State C legislatois are only paid a nominal stipend for their services 
and most maintain full-time employment in the private sector while serv'ing in office (Bryan 
& McClaughry, 1989). Legislation typically fcKUses on preser\ ing individual rights and 
has been described as "hands off," leaving state-level administrative systems tremendous 
freedom regarding the development of policy implementation and ser\'ice pro\ ision 
strategies. 

In addition to \ aluing the ideal of a citizenr>'-based government, local control of 
education has been guarded and the push towards federal and state-level control has been 
strongly resisted (Bryan & McClaughry, 1989). Bryan and McClaughry (1989), 
commenting on the tradition of local school control in State C, write: "If there is any 
governmental function which ought to be kept close to the people and under the control of 
their communities, it is the education of their children" (p. 174). Lack of state-level 
legislation, howe\ er, has not deterred development and implementation of many 
progressi\'e state initiated transition policies. 

Bureaucratic Structures 

Special education and vocational rehabilitation are the two primar>' state-level 
systems involved in transition-related policy implementation and service pro\ ision in State 
C. In 1993, the systems of special education and \ cx:ational rehabilitation each had one 
full-time stall person assigned to implement and coordinate transition policy 
implementation acti\ itics. In addition, the project coordinator for the State Systems grant 
maintained two offices, one at major state university department ol special education and 
the other within the state division of \ xx:ational rchabilitatitm office complex. 
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The director of vocational education signed an initial statewide transition 
interagency agreement developed in 1980. Since that time, however, vcx^ational education 
has not been actively involved in transition policy implementation. One inter^'iewee from 
special education noted that past efforts to bring \'ocational education into the transition 
arena had not been successful, but current efforts to reestablish connections were being 
initiated. Vocational education, like special education and vocational rehabilitation, has one 
staff person assigned the responsibility of implementing special needs policies. However, 
coordinating transition policy implementation and sen'ice delivery is only a small portion of 
that person's job description which includes other responsibilities such as coordinating 
policy implementation and services for displaced homemakers, single parents, academically 
and economically disadvantaged students, and individuals enrolled in non-traditional 
vocational education programs. 

The special education department and University Affiliated Program (UAP), housed 
at the major state university, have both been key actors in transition policy implementation. 
A UAP is funded in each state by the federal Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Services (OSERS) to assist in implementing and informing interested parties about the 
guiding principles and policies included in the IDEA. According to an inten'iewee from the 
state special education system, although faculty from the major state university are not true 
members of the bureaucracy, they serve as informal consultants assisting with virtually all 
state-level decisions and strategies related to transition policy implementation and service 
delivery. 

Governmental Capacity 

As previously noted, the state-level special education and vocational rehabilitation 
systems have been the primary transition-related policy implementation bodies since 1980. 
Most statc-lc\’cl transition-related policy instruments have been administered by those two 
systems, either individually or in tandem. In addition, the special education department and 



UAP at the major suite university have been key actors conducting r.nd cixirdinating 
numerous transition -related policy implementation and service provision acti\ ilies. 

Special education nas funded one full-time professional staff member since 1991 to 
facilitate the coordination and implementation of transition-related policies. This transition 
specialist focuses her energy on coordinating transition policies and serx'ices between 
special education and other state-level agencies involved in transition policy development, 
implemenUition, and evaluation. In addition, this individual provides telephone, mail, and 
on-site training and technical assistance to local high schcxils conducting transition-related 
activities. 

Vocational rehabilitation also employs a state-level transition specialist. This 
individual works with the transition specialist from special education to ccxxdinalc 
transition-related policies and serx'ice provision. In addition, vcx^tional rehabilitation 
administers seven regional supported employment programs that cover the entire state. 
These programs work with high school students and adults with disabilities to locate and 
maintain community-based employment options and have assisted in initiating transition 
services in various areas of the state. 

State C received a State Systems grant in 1991. The mission of this grant is 
"ImplemenUition of interagency policy initiatives that promote effective transition services 
and coordinated and efficient utili/ation of resources across relevant agencies" (Suite C 
State Systems gram, 1991, p. 8). This grant funds 5.5 professional positions and most of 
the staff time is used to provide on-site technical assistance to schools and vcx’ational 
rehabilitation offices, develop and conduct local, regional, and statewide workshops, and 
ccxirdinate state-level policy implementation and evaluation activities. An example of a 
workshop conducted by the State Systems grant staff includes two one-day institutes 
conducted in the summer of 1993, which were brcxidcast using an interactive format over 
public educational television sUitions throughout the state. 
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The special education department and the UAP have maintained active roles in 
transition policy implementation in State C since 1980, although they are not official 
members of state-level bureaucratic or administrative systems. The sp>ecial education 
department and UAP have received numerous federal grants from OSERS focusing on 
transition, since 1984, including model demonstration project grants, personnel preparation 
grants, and research grents. Receipt of these grants has indirectly assisted the SEA and 
vocational rehabilitation through university provided training and technical assistance 
activities, information dissemination, model project activities, and statewide data collection 
and evaluation activities. These grants have also influenced state-level transition p>olicy 
development and implementation. In addition to working with the SEA and vocational 
rehabilitation, several faculty members of the special education department and UAP have 
been recognized nationally for their transition research, evaluation, and model 
demonstration project efforts. 

One important federal grant obtained by the special education department at the 
major state university, in conjunction with the SEA and vocational rehabilitation, was the 
transition personnel preparation grant received in 1984. Through this and subsequent 
federal personnel preparation grants, the special education department has enrolled over 70 
high school teachers and vocational rehabilitation counselors in masters degree programs 
emphasizing transition. According to one interviewee from vocational rehabilitation, most 
of the individuals who have completed this program work at the direct serv'ice level within 
State C. Interestingly, all transition staff persons from the state special education and 
vocational rehabilitation systems and most of the personnel working on the State Systems 
grant arc graduates of this program. 

Technical assistance has been provided to communities by the special education 
depitrtmcnt and UAP and the state-level systems of special education and vocational 
rehabilitation. The special education department and UAP have been involved in providing 
technical a.ssistancc and training activities in State C since obtaining an OSERS follow-up 
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follow-along grant in 1984. Through this grant, the special education department and UAP 
were able to: 

...develop and implement a state-wide training and technical assistance system to 
provide on-going support and training to educators, adult scr\ iccs professionals, 
vocational rehabilitation counselors, employers, students, and families through on- 
site consultation, workshops, and coursework. (State C OSERS Follow-Up 
Follow- A long grant, 1984, p. 2) 

On-site technical assistance has been provided to all of the high schools that participate in 
statewide data collection activities. 

Faculty members from the special education department at the major state uni\ ersity 
have been im olved in collecting and analyzing student follow-up follow-along data since 
the early 1980s. Their current follow-up follow-along activity, entitled the Post Schcx)l 
Indicator (PSI) project, is based on previous follow-up follow-along efforts. As part of the 
PSI project, faculty compile transition-related data on individual students collected by 
schools regarding the post-school outcomes attained by tormer students enrolled in special 
education programs, analyze that data, and then provide tailored feedback to participating 
high schools. Approximately three-fourths of the high schools in State C participate in this 
program. 

PSI data is used for a number of purposes including ongoing research activities at 
the university, state-level needs assessment information, and federal data reporting and 
evaluation requirements. Aggregated data and descriptive statistics arc developed and 
provided back to each participating high school in a tailored fashion, comparing results 
obtained by each school to state averages and also, when possible, comparing results 
reported from year to year. 

Finally, a unique characteristic ol the govcmmcnUrl capacity that exists in State C 
can be described as an informal personal relationship factor. All intcr\'icwccs contacted 
stressed the importance of p>crsonal relationships between indi\ iduals rcsprmsiblc lor 
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implementing transition policies from various state agencies, the special education 
department and UAP at the major state university, and the coordinator and staff of the State 
Systems grant. This personal factor allows individuals to formatively develop and 
implement integrated transition policies that span across service delivery systems. 

Fiscal Resources 

State C has used both state and federal dollars to support transition policy 
implementation activities. State dollars have been allocated for transition- related policy 
implementation activities from the SEA, vocational rehabilitation, and other state agencies. 
Federal dollars have also been received through successful grants written by individuals 
and agencies. These state and federal fiscal resources will be discussed below. 

Special education and vocational rehabilitation each fund one full-time professional 
staff member to facilitate the coordination and implementation of transition-related policies. 
These transition specialists focus their energy on coordinating transition policies and 
services between special education, vocational rehabilitation, and other state-level agencies 
involved in transition policy development, implementation, and evaluation. In addition, 
vocational education funds a sp>ecial needs coordinator that coordinates trar sition policy 
implementation, among other activities. 

In addition to funding staff positions. State C has used a combination of state-level 
resources from a number of state agencies to implement various transition-related policies 
and service pro\ ision activities. One interv'iewee from the system of vcKational 
rehabilitation described how vcx:ational rehabilitation funds ($20,000) are earmarked 
specifically for use in schools: "we are still, in 1993, setting aside a certain amount of 
money each year to fund schcx)l programs to help them either initiate supported 
employment schcxrl programs or to expand or enhance the program they already have" 
(Interviewee from the State C Vcx^ational Rehabilitation system, personal communication, 
July 1, 1993). In addition, the Department of Employment and Training, in years 1991 to 
1993, authorized between $80,(XX) to $ 1(X),(XX) from the Job Training and Partnership Act 
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(JTPA) to facilitate the de\ elopment and ongoing training of employment specialists (i.c., 
job coaches) working in the regional supported employment offices. 

State C has received federal transition-related funding through a number of 
successful grant competitions, including the State Systems grant received in 1991. These 
grants have been obtained by the SEA, vocational rehabilitation, and the major state 
university. Examples include model demonstration project grants, research grants, and 
personnel preparation grants. Only those federal grants that were connected to state-level 
policy efforts are discussed below. 

As pre\’iously mentioned, the special education department at the major state 
university has been instrumental in transition implementation actix ities across the state. 

One example is the masters level transition specialist program initiated in 1984 through 
receipt of a federal personnel preparation grant submitted by the special education 
department at the major state unix ersity in conjunction xvith the SEA. As an interx iexvee 
from x'ocational rehabilitation stated: 

The employment transition specialist program has really contributed to cranking out 
a lot of people into the system that hax e spread some of the values and 
philosophical underpinnings that xxe need for people xvorking in the field around 
transition and employment to have. (Interx iexvee from the State C Voaitional 
Rehabilitation system, personal communication, July 1, 1993) 

According to that interx iexvee, graduates from this ongoing training program have touched 
every corner of the state and have increas^'d the capacity of State C to serxe individuals 
involved in the transition prtx;ess. 

State C receix ed a federal state systems change grant for supported employment in 
1986, xvhich provided an initial pcxxl of funding from the federal Rehabilitation Scrx'ices 
Agency (RSA) to implement community- based employment options for individuals xvith 
disabilities. Part ol these funds xverc used to xvork xvith .students xvhile they xvcrc still in 
high .schcxxl and the remainder xvas used to develop regional .suppxxrted employment offices. 
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Twelve LEAs received competitive grants from 1987 to 1992 to develop or enhance model 
high school supported employment programs. 

As previously mentioned. State C received a State Systems grant in 1991. The 
majority of funds received through this grant are used to hire and maintain 5.5 transition 
specialist p>ositions. These sp>ecialists provide on-site technical assistance to schools and 
vocational rehabilitation offices. In addition, they develop and conduct local, regional, and 
statewide workshops, and coordinate state-level policy implementation and evaluation 
activities. 

State C also utilizes funds from numerous sources for transition-related policy 
implementation and service provision. According to the State Systems grant coordinator, 
while discussing transition funding in State C, "In [State C] we have got 600 funding 
sources all being mushed together to come up with programs which make sense" 

(Interview with the State C State Systems grant director, p>ersonal communication, June 4, 
1993). Obviously, 600 funding sources is an exaggeration, howe\ er, this quotation 
illustrates the numerous sources that supply fiscal resources for transition-related policy 
implementation in the state. 

Information Sharing 

Information sharing occurs through forma! and informal networks. Formally, in 
1980 the state spjecial education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation systems 
signed an interagency agreement titled "A Statement of Cooperation" designed to: 

1. Provide technical assistance and other support to regional and local vtx'ational 
rehabilitation, special education, vocational education, and guidance personnel to 
develop, implement, and maintain interageney eoopxrative agreements; 

2. Review regional and loeal agreements and provide feedbaek on their quality; 

3. Assure that all agreements arc consistent with all applicable federal and state 
laws an regulations pertaining to educational and vtxational programs Ibr persons 
with disabilities; and 
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4. Assure that individuals affected by those agreements continue to be afforded all 
rights to due process guaranteed under federal and state law. (State C Statement of 
Cooperation, 1980, p. 5) 

Many regional and local cooperati\ c agreements were written based on this state-level 
policy action. 

In 1992, an interagency Transition Policy Advisory Board was developed after 
lx;ing outlined in the State Systems grant. The Transition Policy Advisory Board includes 
the commissioners cr directors from the state-lc\'cl systems of vocational rehabilitation, 
special education, mental health and mental retardation, employment and training (JTPA), 
social security, pri\ate industry council, \ ocational education, developmental disabilities 
council. State C parent information and training network, faculty from State C public 
colleges and universities, and individuals with disabilities. The mission of this board is to 
facilitate the development and implementation of coordinated transition policies across 
agencies at the state-level and assist in the development and implementation of regional 
interagency advisory boards and subsequent interagency agreements. 

Regional policy advisory boards are modeled alter the state-level Transition Policy 
Advisory Board. The regional policy ad\ isory boards arc designed to coordinate transition 
ser\'ice provision and policy implementation at the regional and local levels. Each regional 
policy ad\'isory board includes representatives from the agencies listed as members ol the 
state Transition Policy Advisory Board as well as other individuals or agencies that provide 
transition ser\ ices within each region. 

Through the coordinated efforts of the State Systems grant, the special education 
department and UAPat the major state univv sity, and state special education and 
vocational rehabilitation systems, a formal state-wide training and technical assistance 
system was developed in 1992. This coordinated cllort was designed to provide on-going 
support and training to educators, adult service professionals, wvational rehabilitation 
counselors, employers, students, and families through on-site consultation, workshops. 
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and coursework" (State C State Systems grant, 1991, p. 16). Through these efforts, 
individuals and agencies across the state share information about successful activities and 
solutions to barriers that c.xist. The state-wide data collection and dissemination activities, 
and the masters level program on transition and employment operated by the special 
education department at the major state university, have spearheaded cross-system training 
activities in State C. 

A week long summer institute designed to bring various state and local transition 
seiA'icc providers together has been in operation since 1985. This institute, run on a cost- 
recovery basis by the special education department at the major state university, is designed 
to provide both formal training to participants, as well as provide informal time for 
participants to share information about successful programs and practices. Over three- 
fourths of the sehcx)I districts in the state have participated in these workshops. 

The PSI project also facilitates information sharing between the major state 
university, the state-level special education and rehabilitation systems, and local schools 
throughout State C. Schools are asked to collect data on current ano former student 
enrolled in special education programs and provide qualitative descriptions of the types of 
transition-related inten’entions utilized. In return, the special education department at the 
major state university provides tailored feedback to each participating school regarding the 
outcomes obtained by former students. In addition, staff from the State Systems grant use 
the data from the PSI project when developing on-site technieal assistance site visits to kxal 
schools. 

The previously noted personal factor that exists in State C facilitates inlormal 
information sharing betw'een and across state and local agencies and indi\ iduals. Informal 
information sharing and dissemination networks have been developed on the basis of 
personal contacts and relationships that exist betw'een concerned individuals. Additionally, 
relationships have developed from attendance at summer institutes and on-site technical 
assistance w'orkshops. These events seemed to have fostered a sense of shared 
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responsibility regarding the success of all individuals involved in the transition process 

across State C. 

Past Policy Choices 

According to the State C State Systems grant, awarded in 1991, "transition has no 
statutory base in (Stale C] law" (p. 4). State C utilizes the rules and regulations from the 
IDEA, the Perkins Act of 1990, and Ine Rehabilitation Act of 1992, as the legislative basis 
for transition policy implementation and ser\'ice provision. However, not enacting state- 
level legislation has not curtailed the development and implementation of state-level 
transition ptMicies. 

State C has issued a limited number of mandates, such as a prescribed transition 
planning form and data collection activities. However, State C has traditionally 
implemented inducements including model projects and hiring transition-specific personnel, 
capacity building policy instruments such as developing interagency agreements and teams, 
funding model demonstration projects, and providing training and technical assistance 
activities across systems, and system changing policy instruments such as interagency 
agreements and advisory boards. 

Policy Instrument Implementation 

State C does not enact state-level education or rehabilitation legislation but uses 
federal legislation as the basis for transition-related policy implementation and service 
provision activities. The legislature issues field notes to interpret, clarify, broaden, or 
narrow federal legislation when necessary, however, field notes are not issued for every 
piece of federal transition-related legislation. State C has utilized a number ol transition- 
related policy instruments, including prescriptive mandates, inducements using state and 
federal funding, capacity building initiatives, and system change instruments. In addition. 
State C has maintained long-standing statewide evaluation efforts that fexus on collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of student outcome data. 
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Tabic 5 contains a list of the transition-related policy instruments implemented in 
State C. In addition to listing the pcilicy instruments. Table 5 contains information about 
implementing agencies, specific policy actions associated with each instrument, 
andexpected effects or outcomes of implementation. The information provided in Table 5 
serves as an organizational tool and guides the following discussion. 

Mandates 

State C has implemented only one state transition-related mandate. On August 13, 
1991 Field Note 91-26 was issued to "provided clarification and a specific summary of the 
IDEA" (p. 1). This field note included state-level interpretation of the key elements in the 
IDEA including: (a) providing a definition of transition services; (b) listing the set of 
activities that comprise transition services and detailing the basis for determining which 
activities are appropriate for individual students; (c) specifying the process by which a 
statement of needed transition services are to be included on the lEP; and (d) describing the 
responsibility of the educational agency to monitor the provision of services. . 

Field Note 91-26 (1991) also included a required transition pfenning form to be 
used at the lEP meeting for students aged 16 years or older. This form must be completed 
annually and attached to the lEP. The form requires that the lEP team, developed for each 
student, ensures that appropriate curriculurn options be selected by focusing on student and 
family generated post-school goals. According to Field Note 91-26 ( 1991): 

Appropriate curricula will include the skills and knowledge necessary for students 
to make informed decisions in the areas including, but not limited to: (a) 
employment, career, continuing education and other opportunities for a full, 
productive life; (b) managing leisure time; (c) managing a household; (d) family 
living; (e) managing personal finances; (0 caring for personal and medical needs; 
(g) community access and mobility; (h) interpersonal relationships; (i) responsible 
citizcn.ship; (j) literacy and communication; and (k) choice-making and self- 
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Transition-Related Policy Instruments Implemented in State C 
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training specialists (job 
coaches). 



Policy Instrument Implementing Agency Policy Actions Expected Effects or Outcomes 
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Funding appropriated within State Education Agency, Recruits and hires 5.5 Employment of transition 

the State Systems for Special Education, Vocational transition specialists including specialists. 

Transition Services for Youth Rehabilitation. a project coordinator, 

with Disabilities grant (1991) 
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advocacy. The school will establish procedures for the on-going review and 
development of this curricula, (p. 6) 

The state-level requirement that the lEP team addresses each of the curricula areas listed 
above is more prescriptive than the corresponding planning regulation in the IDEA, which 
requires that the lEP team address three broad areas including; post-secondary education, 
independent community living, and community participation. 

The final transition-related requirement included in Field Note 91-26 (1991) is that 
local schools collect descriptive data regarding the number of students receiving transition 
services, the types of services received, and the anticipated number of students who will be 
entering and exiting the system over the next four years. This information is required by 
the SEA and vocational rehabilitation to meet federal data reporting requirements and to 
project future statewide service delivery needs. This data collection activity is not directly 
related to the PSI evaluation project run by the special education department at the major 
state university. However, there is overlap in the data required by the state and the data 
solicited by the PSI project since most schools collect state required and PSI data 
simultaneously. 

At the present time, the systems of vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation have not issued field notes that address transition. The federal assurances in 
the Perkins Act of 1990, and the regulations in the Rehabilitation Act of 1992, are used as 
the legislative basis for transition policy implementation and service provision. However, 
these systems may issue field notes in the future when or if necessary. 

Inducements 

State C has implemented five transition-related inducements using both state and 
federal resources. These inducements include: funding regional supported employment 
offices, employing transition specialists in both the special education and vocational 
rehabilitation systems, funding the employment of transition specialists using money from 
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the State Systems grant, and funding school-based supported employment options. Each 
of these inducements are discussed individually below. 

Establishment of regional supported employment offices . The first inducement 
implemented in State C is the state-level funding of seven regional supported employment 
offices. Since 1986, vocational rehabilitation has spent approximately $700,000 per year 
to support seven regional offices dedicated to supported employment. These funds are 
appropriated within the vocational rehabilitation budget and are made up entirely of state 
dollars and federal matching funds. Each office is operated as a traditional vocational 
rehabilitation regional office and is staffed by one or two certified counselors who work 
primarily with clients, including those who have recently exited high school, seeking 
supported employment. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselors working in these offices focus primarily on 
conducting job development and training activities for clients. Once a job opening has been 
identified and secured that matches the individual's interests and abilities, an employment 
specialist (i.e., job coach) is hired for the client. Currently, vocational rehabilitation funds 
can be used to reimburse the salary of an employment specialist for 20 hours per week for 
18 months (Rehabilitation Act of 1992). After that time, it is expected that the client will be 
able to maintain the job with minimal external support. 

Employing a state-level special education transition specialist . The second 
inducement implemented is the funding of a transition specialist within special education. 
This position is supported by state-level funds and does not rely on federal grant dollars. 
The transition specialist is charged with developing and implementing integrated transition 
policies between special education and other state-level agencies, coordinating the services 
provided by special education and other systems to reduce gaps or delays in services, 
providing training and technical assistance to local educational agencies, and conducting 
state-level transition evaluation efforts. 
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Employing a state-level vocational education transition specialist . The third 
inducement is similar to the second. It is the funding of a transition specialist by the 
vocational rehabilitation system. This individual has the same basic responsibilities as the 
transition specialist working in special education. Also, the vocational rehabilitation 
transition specialist is responsible for assisting vocational rehabilitation counselors working 
with high school students who anticipate needing vocational rehabilitation services 
immediately after exiting high school. Assisting vocational rehabilitation counselors to 
work with high school aged students is designed to decrease the likelihood of a gap in 
serv'ices between exiting high school and receiving vocational rehabilitation services. 

Employing state-level transition specialists through the State Systems grant . The 
fourth inducement regards funding that is appropriated within the federal State Systems 
grant to hire 5.5 state-level transition specialists, including the State Systems grant project 
coordinator. The project coordinator is responsible for administering all project activities 
including providing technical assistance and conducting evaluation activities. The project 
coordinator has two offices in different locations. One office is located in the UAP at the 
major state university and the second is in the state vocational rehabilitation office complex. 
This allow's the project coordinator to have a presence in two localities and to facilitate 
communication between the major state university and \ arious state agencies working in the 
transition arena. 

The remaining 4.5 educational specialists are hired to coordinate and provide on-site 
transition-related training and technical assistance to educators and vocational rehabilitation 
counselors throughout State C. These activities are conducted in conjunction w'ith the 
transition specialists from special education and vocational rehabilitation and faculty 
members from the major state university. In addition, these individuals develop and 
conduct local, regional, and statewide transition-related workshops, work on coordinating 
state-level transition-related pelicy development and implcmcnUUion activities, and assist 
with the evaluation of the State Systems grant. 
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Establishment of school-based supp>orted employment options . The fifth and final 
inducement implemented in State C is the allocation of vocational rehabilitation funds to 
develop school-based supported employment options for high school students in need of 
shoulder-to-shoulder job support. Approximately $20,000 dollars have been available each 
year since 1991 on a competitive basis to schools that submit a plan to work with regional 
vocational rehabilitation counselors to develop school-based supported employment 
options. Between 1991 and 1993, 23 of the 68 public high schools in the state have 
received funds to develop school-based supported employment programmatic options. 

Most of the inducements are in the form of funds earmarked to hire individuals to 
conduct transition-related policy implementation and service provision activities. These 
individuals include vocational rehabilitation counselors working in regional supported 
employment offices, transition specialists working within the state-level systems of special 
education and vocational rehabilitation, and educational specialists working on the State 
Systems grant. Although state and federal funds earmarked to hire these individuals is in 
the form of inducements, a number of the activities that these individuals conduct, such as 
proving training and technical assistance, are designed to increase the capacity of service 
providers. These capacity building policy instruments are discussed in the next subsection. 
Capacity Building 

State C has invested heavily in implementing capacity building policy instruments 
using state and federal funds. Seven major capacity building instruments can be identified 
from policy documents and interviews with key stakeholders. These activities include: (a) 
developing a statewide follow-up follow-along initiative at the major state university; (b) 
developing a transition personnel preparation initiative at the major state university; (c) 
providing inservice and preservice training through summer institutes run by the special 
education department at the major state university; (d) providing technical assistance 
through spxjcial education p>crsonnel; (c) providing technical assistance through vocational 
rehabilitation p>ersonnel; (0 providing training and technical assistance through State 
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Systems grant personnel; and (g) providing funds to support training and technical 
assistance activities provided to regional supported employment offices. Each of these 

activities is discussed individually below. 

Post School Indicator project The first capacity building policy instrument 
implemented in State C is the follow-up follow-along activity that was initiated by special 
education faculty members from the major state university in 1982. This activity, which 
grew out of a small federally funded research project, and later became the Post School 
Indicators (PSI) project, provides tailored feedback to local educational agencies regarding 
the post-school outcomes obtained by their former students. This information is then used 
by local schools to identify areas in which they need on-site training or technical assistance. 
On-site training is then provided by specific experts from the major state university, the 
special education system, the vocational rehabilitation system, or personnel from the State 
systems grant. This activity is also part of a statewide evaluation effort and is discussed in 

the following subsection. 

Preservice transition training . The second capacity building policy instrument 
implemented is the provision of preservice training by the special education department at 
the major state university. The special education department has obtained several 
consecutive federal personnel preparation grants focusing on transition since 1984. These 
grants, designed to provide preservice training to individuals desiring to work in the 
transition arena, have been used to provide financial assistantships to graduate students and 
also funding for non-tenured staff members to teach transition-related courses. By the 
summer of 1993, according to an inlerv'iewee from vocational rehabilitation, over 60 
individuals had graduated from the transition specialist program, and the majority of those 

individuals were working as direct service providers. 

Summer inscrvice transition training . The third capacity building policy instrument 
implemented is the annual summer inscrv'ice institute conducted by the special education 
department and UAP at the major state university, in conjunction with the state-level special 
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education and vocational rehabilitation systems. The sp>ecial education department and 
UAP at the major state university have been conducting these institutes since 1985. These 
summer institutes include formal presentations on topical transition-related issues, an outlet 
for formal information dissemination, and also time for informal information sharing 
among professional working in the field. The institutes are designed to upgrade the skills 
of transition serv'ice providers and increase the utility of information disseminated to them 
by the university and various other state-level agencies. The university conducts these 
institutes on a cost-recovery basis, charging participants only the projected amount to cover 
conference room costs. 

Training and technical assistance provided by the special education system . The 
fourth capacity building policy instrument implemented relates to the training and technical 
assistance provided by the transition specialist hired by the special education system. Part 
of this individual's job responsibility is providing training and technical assistance to local 
educational agencies involved in transition service provision. This training and technical 
assistance is provided to local educators, students and their parents, vocational 
rehabilitation counselors, and others involved in transition service provision. Part of this 
training and technical assistance is planned for specific local educational agencies using data 
collected from the PSl project. 

Training and technical assistance provided bv the vocational rehabilitation system . 
The fifth capacity building policy instrument implemented in State C is similar to the fourth. 
It is the training and technical assistance provided by the transition specialists hired by the 
vocational rehabilitation system. This individual focuses her training and technical 
assistance on upgrading the transition-related skills of vocational rehabilitation counselors 
throughout the state. In addition, the vocational rehabilitation transition specialist provides 
training and technical assistance to the regional supported employment off ices funded and 
operated by the state vocational rehabilitation system. 
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Training and technical assistance provided by the State Systems grant staff. The 



sixth capacity building policy instrument implemented in State C is the training and 
technical assistance provided by the State Systems grant staff, with assistance from faculty 
members from the major state university. A major goal of the State System grant was the: 
"...implementation of a state-wide system of training to build the capacity of schools and 
adult service agencies to provide effective transition services to students with disabilities 
and their families" (1991, p. 8). To this end. State Systems grant staff and faculty from the 
special education department and UAP at the major state university conduct on-going 
regional training programs during the academic year. These training programs are topical 
in nature and are selected based on a needs assessment survey completed by students and 
their parents, teachers, vocational rehabilitation counselors, and other transition sen'ice 
providers. 

Through the State Systems grant, schools receive on-site technical assistance during 
the academic year. The grant states: "Educators, adult service professional, and families 
need access to training, technical assistance, and support in order to ensue quality transition 
sendees and programs" (1991, p. 4). According to the State System grant coordinator, 
"During the second quarter of 1993, 15% of grant staff time was spent providing direct 
inservice [training and technical assistance] and 75 inservices were provided" (Interview 
with the State C State System grant coordinator, personal communication, July 7, 1993). 
State C is committed to establishing a technical assistance network around transition. 

Funds allocated for regional supported employment office staff development The 
seventh and final capacity building policy instrument implemented relates to the 
approximately $80,000 appropriated through the state-level Job Training and Partnership 
Act (JTPA) to establish seven regional supported employment offices to provide ongoing 
training for employment specialists (job coaches). This training is designed to increase the 
skills of employment specialists and is based on their expressed interests and needs. This 
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training usually takes place through day-long conferences that rotate between the seven 
sites. 

State C has invested heavily in capacity building policy instruments. Although not 
discernible from state-level policy documents, many of the training and technical assistance 
activities are not implemented by individual state agencies or the major state university 
individually, but are developed and conducted collaboratively. In addition, most of these 
training opportunities are open to participants from various state and local agencies. 
According to an interviewee from vocational rehabilitation, "[State C] agencies are very 
open to working together to provide coherent training and technical assistance to a wide 
range of service providers" (Interviewee from the State C Vocational Rehabilitation system, 
personal communication, July 1, 1993). 

System Change 

There are three system changing policy instruments implemented in State C. The 
first is the Interagency Statement of Cooperation signed by various state-level agencies in 
1980. The second is the blueprint for state-level system change outlined in the State 
Systems grant. The third system change policy instrument implemented is creation of the 
Transition Policy Advisory Board, designed to develop and implement transition-related 
interagency policies and procedures. Each of these policy insti-uments is discussed below. 

State-Level interagency agreement Seven state-level agencies signed an 
interagency agreement in State C in 1980, four years before transition was defined in 
special education literature or cited in federal legislation. This initial system change policy 
instrument implemented was entitled the "Interagency Statement of Cooperation" and 
contained two major components. The first component included: "...an explanation of the 
nature of the cooperative relationship between the parties to the agreement" (State C 
Interagency Statement of Cooperation, 1980, p. 5). The explanation describes the 
collaborative nature of distinct state agencies providing services to students and adults with 
disabilities. The explanation also recognizes the importance of coop-oration between 
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agencies as students and adults move with fluidity between agencies to receive the most 
appropriate services. 

The second major component of the Interagency Statement of Cooperation includes, 
"...a clear statement of the outcomes to be achieved during the course of the agreement" 

( 1980, p. 5). Although these outcomes were never specified, the State Systems grant 
coordinator noted that the primary outcome was a successful adult life, which may be 
different for each individual. In addition, the representatives who signed the initial 
agreement believed that a model state-le\'el agreement could be used by individuals at the 
regional or local level to develop similar agreements. 

State Systems grant provides a blueprint for system change . The second system 
change policy instrument is the development of a long-range blueprint for transition-related 
system change through the State Systems grant. This process, started in 1991 when the 
grant was awarded, states that individuals and agencies in State C will develop: "...a five 
year state-wide plan for transition serv'ices which includes a mission statement, objectives, 
activities, and evaluation strategies" (State C State Systems grant, 1991, p. 14). The goal 
of this plan is to increase the capacity of localities to maintain high levels of transition- 
related activities after the federal grant has expired. The long-range planning activity is 
designed to foster the: "...development of organizational and support systems to enable 
school and adult ser\'ice professionals, employers, families, and students to develop, 
maintain, and evaluate effective transition services following the completion of the five year 
grant" (State C State Systems grant, 1991, p. a). 

A system change aspect of this State Systems grant goal involves sharing resources 
from various sources to implement integrated transition-related policies and services. One 
funding policy that is utilized in State C is entitled "first-dollar respemsibility." According 
to an intcr\'icwcc from the state-level special education system: 

First-dollar respemsibility refers to the requirement that a gi\ cn agency scr\ c a 
defined population using its own resources initially. Other agencies may provide 
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services only al ter the agency with first dollar responsibility has provided and 
exhausted its services to the target population. (Interviewee from the State C 
Special Education system, personal communication, July 6, 1993) 

This requirement facilitates resource sharing. It forces agencies to fund required services 
and allows other agencies to supplement those services if necessary. 

Establishment of an interagency Transition Policy Advisory Board. The 
interagency Transition Policy Advisory Board, developed in 1991 as part of the federal 
State Systems grant, is the third system change policy instrument. The Transition Policy 
Advisory Board includes representatives from a number of state agencies including 
individuals with disabilities, parents, employers, and post-secondary' education institutions 
and is designed to integrate the policies and subsequent services provided by those 
agencies. According to the State Systems grant, the goal of the Transition Policy Advisory 
Board is the, "Implementation of interagency policies that promote effective transition 
services and coordinated and efficient utilization of resources across agencies" (1991, p. 

8). Policies developed across agencies, that rely on coordination and resource sharing, are 
system changing in nature, according to MclDonnell and Elmore (1987). 

According to the State Systems grant, the mission of the Transition Policy Advisory 
Board ^ to foster. 

...interagency collaboration in the design of policies, procedures, and practices that 
promote a sharing of resources across agencies and a focus on enhancing the 
satisfaction and post-school outcomes of students and former students with 
disabilities. (1991, p. a) 

Additionally, the Transition Policy Advisory Board seeks to assist in the establishment of 
regional transition policy advisory boards that focus on coordinating policies and services 
provided to indi\ iduals at the regional and local levels. 

A direct result of development of the statewide Transition Policy Advisory Botird is 
the development of regional interagency transition policy advisory boards throughout the 
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state. The regional boards, according to the State Systems grant, will "...identify local 
policy and procedural barriers which inhibit successful transition planning and services" 
(1991, p. 13). Additionally the regional boards are designed to provide evaluative 
information to the state advisory board, which "...will utilize the information presented by 
the regional boards to make f>olicy and resource decisions related to transition services" 
(State C State Systems grant, 1991, p. 9). 

The system change policy instruments implemented in State C relate to interagency 
collaboration and integration. The Interagency Statement of Cooperation developed the 
initial groundwork for interagency integration in State C, years before this type of action 
was initiated at the federal level. The State Systems grant and subsequent Transition Policy 
Advisory Board both focus on the development, implementation, and evaluation of 
integrated transition ptilicies. Each of these policy instruments rely on resource sharing and 
system integration for successful implementation. 

Evaluation 

State C has outlined four evaluation activities focusing on transition. First, the 
special education department and UAP at the major state university, in conjunction with the 
state special education and vocational rehabilitation systems are amducting the PSl project 
and providing Lcchnical assistance to participating schools in return. Second, the stale 
special education and vcxjational rehabilitation systems, through the Stale Systems grant, 
are designing an evaluation for determining the effectiveness of the grant objectives and 
activities in terms of the outcomes achieved by students and former students with 
disabilities. I nird, State C is in the process of initiating a state-wide interagency needs 
assessment. Fourth, State C is in the process of initiating a formative evaluation strategy 
designed lor the purpose of program improvement at the local level. Each of these 
evaluation activities is discussed below. 

Post School Indicator project . The first state-level evaluation activity is asscx:iatcd 
with the PSl project conducted by the special education department and UAP at the major 



state university in conjunction with the state special education and vocational rehabilitation 
systems. The PSI project, which grew out of an initial federal model follow-up follow- 
along grant, includes approximately three-fourths of the sixty-eight high schools in State C. 
This project has three purposes. First, the data collected by local schools and adult service 
providers is used by faculty of the major state university in on-going follow-up and follow- 
along research studies of individuals with disabilities transitioning from school to adult life. 
Second, the data forwarded to the major state university by local schools and adult service 
providers is analyzed and a tailored report is sent back to each locality describing the results 
obtained over time and how those results compare to those obtained in other localities. 
Third, the data collected by the PSI project has been used by the state department of special 
education in their annual report of services to OSERS required by the IDEA. 

Evaluation of the State Systems grant . The second evaluation activity relates 
directly to the evaluation of the State Systems grant. The grant states that the project staff 
will, "Develop and implement an evaluation system for determining the effectiveness of 
project objectives and activities on the transition related experiences and post-school 
outcomes of students with disabilities" (State C State Systems grant, 1991, p. 30). 
According to the State Systems grant coordinator, the development and implementation of 
this evaluation system will include the most valuable aspects of the PSI project and 
previous state-level evaluation efforts and that once finalized, this v’val nation system will be 
used by all state-level systems involved in transition service provision. 

InteraRcncy needs assessment . The third evaluation effort is still in its incipient 
stages of development and will ultimately result in an interagency needs assessment 
summary. The State Systems grant requires that projeet partieipants: 

Develop, conduet, and analyze a state-wide interageney needs assessment direeted 
at identifying and assessing all students with disabilities in terms of projeeted short- 
term and long-term support needs following graduation or exit from high school. 



This needs assessment will assist state-level policymakers and bureaucrats better anticipate 
the number of students that will need transition services in the future both during and after 
high school. 

Formati x' c evaluation designed for program improvement . The fourth evaluation 
activity proposed by State C is the implementation of formative evaluation strategies to aid 
in program improvement at the local level. According to the State Systems grant, the 
Transition Policy Advisory Board will, "Design and implement a system for utilizing data 
collected from state-wide follow-up systems for the purpose of program evaluation and 
improvement related to transition at the local school level" (1991, p. 28). This system, 
independent of the PSI project, would include local data already collected from various 
state-level systems to fulfill federal reporting requirements, including special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation, and aggregating that data in a digestible 
format that could be used by local or regional interagency transition policy advisory boards 
to improve ser\'ice delivery. 

State C has a history of collecting follow-up data from former special education 
students. Each of the evaluation activities described above are outgrowths of previous 
follow-up efforts. Ultimately, key stakeholders intend to implement an integrated 
evaluation system that meets the evaluation requirements imposed on various state-level 
agencies. This evaluation system will also serve as a statewide needs assessment 
projecting the anticipated need for future transition-related services. 

State C Summary 

Although the State C legislature has not enacted a large number ol transition-related 
mandates, the individuals and agencies imolved in transition policy implementation, 
service provision, and program evaluation have implemented an array of inducements, 
capacity building, and system change policy instruments. These policy instruments 
illustrate the willingness of individuals and agencies to collaborativcly share transition- 
related human, material, and financial resources and information. This high degree of 
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collaboration has been tied to the personal relationships that exist between individuals and 
agencies involved in the transition arena throughout State C. 

It is difficult to quantify or describe the importance of personal relationships in 
policy implementation activities. However, each of the interviewees from State C 
expressed an understanding of their agency's role in statewide transition activity and also 
knew where information could be obtained from other individuals and agencies. This 
collaborative nature of transition activity was reflected in the number of capacity building 
and system change policy instruments that were implemented. 

Summary 

Each of the sample states have implemented a series of policy instruments including 
mandates, inducements, capacity building, and system change tools. In addition, each of 
the sample states are conducting formative and summative evaluation activities. The intent 
of these policy actions is to facilitate the transition made by individuals from school to adult 
life. However, how that goal is achieved varies from state to state. 

The next chapter provides an explanation of the policy instruments implemented 
across each of the sample states. This discussion also addresses the research questions 
outlined in Chapter 1. In addition. Chapter 5 discusses issues related to transition policy 
implementation, the utility of the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) framework as a tool for 
conducting state-level policy analysis, and recommendations for policymakers and state- 
level administrators regarding the implementation of transition policies that integrate the 
systems involved in transition-related service provision. 
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CHAPTER 5 



DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this study was to explain the policy instruments used by a 
purposive sample of states to implement state-level transition policies. Additionally, this 
study tested the application of a generic framework for analyzing educational policy 
implementation developed by McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987). This chapter summarizes 
transition-related policy issues that emerged during analysis, discusses conclusions 
regarding use of the framework as an analysis tool, and provides recommendations 
designed to foster integrated transition policy implementation. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The first section discusses the research 
questions listed in Chapter 1 and pro\ ides a cross-state analysis of the transition-related 
policy instruments implemented in the sample states. The second section summarizes 
transition-related policy implementation issues that emerged during analysis, specifically 
those issues associated with the integration of the systems of special education, vocational 
education, and \cx:ational rehabilitation. The third section discusses conclusions regarding 
use of the McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987) framework as an ; 'lalysis tool applied to state- 
level transition policy implementation. The fourth section provides recommendations 
regarding transition-related policies designed to inform p>olicymakers, state-level 
bureaucrats, program de\ elopcrs, researchers, and administrators from the systems of 
education and rehabilitation on policy choices available to them, utility of various policy 
instruments, and conditions that can facilitate or impede implementation. 

It is important to note that this study was not evaluative in nature and did not 
address the efficiency of policy instrument implementation or the post-sch(X)l outcomes 
obtained by individuals involved in the transition process within the sample states. 
Describing the outcomes obtained by individuals enrolled in special education programs, 
sccondar)' or postsccondary vocational education programs, or uxational rehabilitation 
programs was not the goal of this study. Rather, this study sought to illuminate the 



instruments utilized by states to implement transition policies and subsequent policy actions 
integrating state-level administrative systems. Therefore, the unit of analysis for this study 
is state agencies and policy documents rather than local schools, vocational rehabilitation 
offices, or individuals receiving sendees. The following discussion relates specifically to 
state-level policy implementation rather than evaluative outcomes. 

Cross-State Analysis 

This section compares and contrasts the policy instruments and implementation 
strategies utilized across the three sample states. The relative distribution of policy 
instruments and differences between those instruments utilized across sample states are 
compared and contrasted. In addition, this analysis addresses the research questions listed 
in Chapter 1. Finally, this analysis provides a broad perspective of cross-state transition 
policy instrument implementation and extends the utility of the findings to wider audiences 
and applications. 

The cross-state analysis is presented according to the following subsections: (a) 
mandates, (b) inducements, (c) capacity building, (d) system changing, and (e) evaluation. 
Policy instruments implemented within each of the three sample states are discussed in each 
subsection and examples of policy instruments utilized across sample states are provided. 

Each of the sample states have implemented a series of transition-related policy 
instruments including mandates, inducements, capacity building, and system change tools. 
Although these instruments have unique characteristics and employ different 
implementation strategies, are all designed to facilitate the transition individual make from 
school to adult life. It was found that the nature and scope of these policy instruments were 
quite diverse. In addition, each of the sample states conducted a variety of evaluation 
activities, including formative and summativc evaluations. 

Tabic 6 serves as an organizational tool for the following discussion and provides 
an ovcn'icw of the transition-related policy instruments implemented across the siimplc 
states. Tabic 6 also provides a brief description of each of the policy instruments. More 
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Cross-State Comparison of Transition-Related Policy Instruments 
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independent living options. 



Policy Instruments State A State B State C 
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( table continues) 



Table 6 (continued) 
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provided to regional supported 
employment office vocational 
rehabilitation counselors. 



Policy Instruments State A State B State C 
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detailed descriptions are included for each sample state in Tables 3, 4, and 5, respectively, 
located in Chapter 4. 

Mandates 

The first research question is: How are states implementing transition- related 
mandates? State-level transition-related mandates generally parallel federal legislation. The 
IDEA, the Perkins Act of 1990, and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992, each contain a number 
of requirements and assurances, such as requiring the inclusion of transition- related 
objectives on the lEP, determining how specific objectives should be determined for 
individual students, outlining the responsibility of the educational system to monitor the 
provision of transition related services, assuring individuals with disabilities equitable 
access to vocational education, assuring that vocational educators be involved in transition 
planning when appropriate, and describing how vocational rehabilitation counselors will be 
involved in transition planning. In addition to implementing similar mandates, each of the 
sample states have enacted their own transition-related mandates. 

It is rK-Ued that all three states have implemented mandates that parallel federal 
legislation. Interestingly, State B passed transition-related legislative mandates prior to 
enactment of the federal legislation. States A and C enacted state-level mandates after 
federal policy initiatives became law. These state-level mandates arc discussed below. 

State A implemented three transition-related mandates. Each of these mandates was 
enacted after federal transition-related legislation was enacted that directs the actions of 
special education, vocational education, and vcxational rehabilitation systems, respectively. 
These mandates mimic the definitions, language, assurances, and service provision 
requirements included in the respective federal legislation and do not contain any additional 
or more prc.scriptive state-level requirements. 

State B enacted transition- related mandates in 1987, three years prior to their 
inclusion in federal legislation. The State B transition-related mandates arc generic in 
nature and fcx;us on all transition service providers including sjx;cial education, vcx:ational 



education, and vcx^tional rehabilitation, rather than a single state-level system. In addition, 
the State B transition-related mandates are more prescriptive than those contained in the 
federal legislation. For example. State B requires that transition planning begin when a 
student is 14 years old or enters ninth grade, whereas the IDEA requires that transition 
planning begin at age 16 and annually thereafter and only suggests that transition planning 
begin at age 14. 

In addition to specifying transition-related service provision requirements. State B 
has a mandate. State B Law' Number 120. 17, Subd. 17 ( 1987), that requires the creation of 
a statewide interagency committee, the State Transition Interagency Committee (STIC). 

The STIC includes members from a number of state-le\ el agencies and acts cis an advisory' 
board to transition-related policy dc\clopmcnt, implementation, and evaluation. This 
mandate is unique and is not replicated in either State A or C. 

State C issues field notes to clarify or add to federal legislation when necessary. 

The only transition-related field note issued in State C is Field Note 91-26 (1991), issued 
after the IDEA was enacted. This field note clarifies the transition-related definitions and 
requirements included in the IDEA, includes a list of curricular areas that should be 
addressed during transition planning, and specifies a required transition planning form to 
be used at the lEP meetings for all students age 16 years or older. This required transition 
planning form is then used as part of statewide data collection and c\aluation cl tort. State 
C has not issued field notes clarifying the transition-related assurances and language 
included in the Perkins Act of 1990 or the Rehabilitation Act of 1992. 

All three sample states require that transition planning begin by the time a student 
reaches his or her sixteenth birthday, or ninth grade, whichever cx'curs first (State B 
requires that transition planning begin when a student reaches age 14). All three sample 
states expect that \ cx:ational education and vcxxitional rehabilitation, along with special 
education, will be invoUed in transition planning and seiw ice pnwision. In addition, all 
three of the states use the mandates included in federal legislation to pro\ ide the basic 
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framework for transition planning and service provision activities. Even State B 
legislation, which was enacted prior to federal transition mandates, addresses the same 
components as corresponding federal legislation. 

In summary, each of the sample states have enacted transition-related mandates that 
contain common elements. State A enacted mandates that parallel those included in federal 
legislative initiatives. State B enacted broad transition-related mandates before they were 
addressed in federal legislative initiatives. State C issued a field note clarifying the 
transition-related components included in the IDEA. Although each of the transition-related 
mandates described above contain slightly different elements, they are all relatively similar. 

Inducements 

The second research question is; How are states implementing transition-related 
inducements? A combination of state and federal funds were used to implement transition- 
related inducements in all three sample states. Each state used federal lunds, including 
funds from the State Systems grant, to implement inducements such as establishment of 
model demonstration sites or hiring personnel. The amount of state-level funds used to 
implement transition-related inducements varied widely between sample states. 

State A used federal funds from the State Systems grant to fund three transition 
related inducements: (a) to employ transition specialists; (b) to fund model demonstration 
sites; and (c) to establish local transition planning teams. In addition to using federal 
funds, the State A legislature authorized approximately $1,000,000 of state-level vocational 
education funds per year beginning in 1990 to implement the special needs assurances 
included in the Perkins Act of 1990. However, it was unclear how much of that money is 
used specifically for transition-related policy implementation and service provision 
activities. In addition, all interviewees from State A expressed concern over the lack of 
state-level funds available for transition-related actions. 

State B implemented four transition related inducements, three of which rely on 
state-level funds, including; (a) funding used to create and maintain the Interagency Office 



on Transition Services (lOTS); (b) funding used to establish and disseminate a statewide 
interagency agreement; and (c) funding used to establish school-based independent living 
training programs and expand independent living options throughout the state. Each of 
these inducements were initiated by legislation and arc not required by federal legislation. 
State B has maintained the .lOTS, a separate governmental administrative agency focusing 
on transition policy development and implementation, training and technical assistance, and 
evaluation, since 1985. 

In addition to inducements funded by state-level appropriations. State B also uses a 
small portion of the federal funds obtained through the State Systems grant as inducements. 
These funds are used to hire state-level transition specialists and to establish model 
demonstration sites. The director of the lOTS also serv'cs as director of the State Systems 
grant and superv ises grant personnel. 

State C implemented five transition-related inducements, four of which use state- 
level funds, including: (a) establishing seven regional supported employment offices; (b) 
hiring transition specialists to work in the state-level special education system; (c) hiring a 
transition specialist to work in the state-level vcx;ational rehabilitation system; and (d) 
establishing school-based supported employment programs. The fifth inducement, hiring 
5.5 transition specialists, uses federal funds obtained through the State Systems grant. The 
majority of transition- related inducements in State C are used to hire transition personnel. 

In comparison. States A and B both implement inducements that fcx;us on program 
development and enhancement. State C implements inducements that focus on hiring state- 
level transition personnel. In addition, funds alkx;ated to hire transition-specific personnel 
in State C are not time limited and will continue longer than the time limited funds allocated 
by the legislative bcxlics in States A and B or the State Systems grant. 

Capacity Buildinu 

The third research quc.stion is: How arc states implementing transition-related 
capacity building policy instruments? All three sample sUUcs arc implementing an array of 
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capacity building policy tools including developing interagency transition groups, funding 
model demonstration sites, and pro\ iding training and technical assistance. The sample 
states use a combination of state and federal funds in order to implement these activities. 

State A has employed six regional transition specialists to provide training, technical 
assistance, and information dissemination to local serv'ice providers using funds from the 
federal State Systems grant. As of 1993, State A had no plans to maintain those six 
pxisitions with state-le\ el funding once the State System grant expires. Therefore, it 
appears that State A is relying soleh’ on federal funds to implement capacity building policy 
instruments. 

State B uses a combination of state and federal funds to implement two capacity 
building policy instruments. First, state-level funds are used to maintain the lOTS. As 
pre\ iously mentioned, the lOTS is a separate state-level agency that provides training, 
technical assistance and information dissemination, among other acti\'itics, to sen ice 
providers throughout the state. 

The second capacity building policy instrument implemented in State B is the 
empkn mcnl of the State Systems grant staff. These indi\’iduals Fk’us on pro\iding 
training, technical assistance, and information dissemination to sen ice pro\ idcrs, 
particularly the model demonstration sites, throughout the state. The lOTS and State 
Systems grant sUiff work together to pro\ idc these capacity building acti\'ities. 

State C also used a combination of state and federal funds to implement a series of 
capacity building policy instnjmcnts. In addition to hiring statc-lc\cl personnel and State 
Systems grant staff, the state has engaged faculty from the major state uni\ersity to assist 
with implementing capacity building actions centered around the pro\ ision ol training, 
technical assistance, information dissemination, and local data collection and utili/ation. 
State C has in\ ested hea\ ily in capacit\’ building polic)’ implementation and attacks capacity 
building from a number of state-lc\cl fronts including the systems in\ olved in 
administering transition policy implementation. 



All three sample states have developed state-level transition interagency groups. In 
two of the sample states, States B and C, these groups were developed prior to receiving 
the federal State Systems grant. In State A, the state-level interagency group was 
developed after receipt of the State Systems grant. 

These interagency groups focus on facilitating transition policy implementation, and 
identifying barriers to implementation, transition service delivery, and transition evaluation 
activities. In all of the sample states, designees from special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation are key members, along with representatives from 
other state agencies, individuals with disabilities, parents, employers, and the coordinator 
of the federal grant. 

Another capacity building tool common to two of the sample states was establishing 
state-level model demonstration projects. State B used both state and federal funding from 
the State Systems grant to fund model demonstration projects and State A relied solely on 
federal funds. These model demonstration sites were funded on a competitive basis and are 
required to: (a) disseminate information about their innovative or successful acti\ ities; (b) 
provide some type of technical assistance to other localities either through site visits or 
presentations at state-level conferences; and (c) collect follow'-up and follow-along data on 
the outcomes attained by students and former students as they mo\e from schex-)! to adult 
life. 

Providing training and technical assisUincc was another capaciU’ building activ ity 
implemented b\’ all of the sample suites. State A used personnel employed b\’ the State 
Systems grant to conduct training activities on an on-going basis through regional offices 
that encompass the state. Suite B used a combination of I'cderal and state l ands to conduct 
regional and state-wide training activities. Suite C also used a combination of federal and 
state funds to provide training and technical assisUincc activities. Additionalh’, the major 
state universities in State B and C were insohed in providing graduate-level prcscn icc luid 
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state-wide inservice training to individuals and agencies involved in transition service 
provision. 

System Change 

The fourth research question is; How are states implementing transition-related 
system change policy instruments? A series of system change policy instruments have 
been implemented by each of the sample states. Broadly, these policy instruments have 
been used to; (a) create a state-level interagency organization or policy advisory board; (b) 
develop a state-level interagency agreement; (c) utilize the State Systems grant document as 
a blueprint for systems change; (d) shift authority of state-level administrative agencies; and 
(e) create a ne'v state-level transition-specific administrative agency or organization. 

State A implemented four system change policy instruments including; (a) creation 
of a state-level interagency organization or policy advisory board; (b) development of a 
state-level interagency agreement; (c) utilization of the State Systems grant document as a 
blueprint for systems change; and (d) shifting authority of state-level administrative 
agencies. Noteworthy is the shift in authority of the state-level vocational rehabilitation 
system to the vocational education system. This shift is a classic example of system change 
according to McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987). The other system change instruments provide 
a framework for resource sharing and service provision collaboration between state 
agencies and other interested individuals and organizations. 

State B implemented three system change policy instruments including; (a) creation 
of a new state-level transition-specific admini strati \ c agency; (b) development of a state- 
level interagency agreement; and (c) utilization of the State Systems grant dtxument as a 
blueprint for systems change. A separate agency within the SEA special education section, 
the lOTS, has been created to coordinate transition-related policy development, 
implementation, and evaluation activities, including providing training, technical assistance 
and informutitin dissemination. The dircek')r of the lOTS also administers the lederal State 



Systems grant. Both the lOTS and the state-level interageney agreement were developed 
prior to enactment of federal transition-related legislation. 

State C also implemented three transition-related system change policy instruments 
ineluding: (a) development of a state-level interageney agreement; (b) utilization of the 
State Systems grant doeument as a blueprint for systems ehange; and (e) ereation of a state- 
level interageney organization or poliey advisory board. All of the policy instruments 
implemented stress resouree sharing in order to faeilitate transition-related poliey 
implementation and serviee provision. Additionally, the personal relationships developed 
between state-level ageneies and organizations blurs the bureaueratie lines that can deter 
resource sharing. 

The system change policy instruments implemented by the sample states focus on 
resource sharing and collaborative service provision. These actions require that state-level 
administrative units be willing to broaden or narrow their authority when necessary. 
Without this willingness, the transition of individuals from school to adult life, the 
ultimately goal of these policy actions, may be subverted or delayed. 

Evaluation 

The fifth and final research question asks: How are states evaluating the 
implementation of transition policies? All of the sample states were evaluating the 
effectiveness of their transition policies. Slates arc conducting formative evaluation 
activities designed to provide policy makers information about the success of various policy 
implementation acti\’itics or barriers that may impede the implementation of policies. 
Additionally, all of the sample states are conducting some form of student follow'-along 
evaluation activity. This activity was summative in nature. 

State A has implemented two evaluation activities. The first is a brcxid evaluation of 
statewide transition-related policy implementation and service provision activities conducted 
by the state-level interagency organization. The second is a formative and summative 
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evaluation of the impact of the State Systems grant. Unfortunately, neither of these 
evaluations were completed prior to the data collection phase of this study. 

State B is also conducting two state-level transition evaluation activities. The first is 
a needs assessment designed to project statewide transition-related service delivery needs. 
The second is a summative evaluation of the impact of the State Systems grant. State B has 
not implemented any mechanism for formatively evaluating state-level transition policy 
implementation or the progress of the State Systems grant. 

State C is conducting, or planning to conduct, four transition-related evaluation 
acti\ ities. Those activities include; (a) a statewide follow-up follow-along evaluation of 
student outcomes; (b) formative imd summative evaluation of the impact of the State 
Systems grant; (c) a statewide interagency needs assessment; and (d) a formative e\'aluation 
designed to increase the utility of the follow-up follow-along data collected by localities 
throughout the state. It should be noted that State C has a history' of collecting student 
follow-up data for program impro\ cmcnt purposes. 

All of the sample states are implementing both formative and summative evaluation 
activities. The formative evaluation activities obsencd in all three sample state Reused on 
the success of transition policy implementation activities and identifying any barriers that 
impeded policy implementation or service delivery. In State A, formati\'e c\'al nation efforts 
were not conducted prior to receiving the federal grant, how'ever, in States B and C, 
formative evaluation acti\ ities had been conducted since the mid 1980 s. 

The summati\c e\aluation cffol^s implemented in the three sample states were 
designed to examine the impact of the State Systems grant or follow-up follow -along 
studies describing the outcomes attained by former students. The follow-up data was 
collected by faculty from the major state universities in States A and C, and was used by 
both the state education and \ ocational rehabilitation systems. This data was also used as 
part of long-term research project conducted by faculty from those institutions. 
Additionally, data collected by all of the sample states w'erc used as part of the data 
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collection requirements for special education programs outlined by Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) in the IDEA. 

Cross-State Analysis Summary 

Each of the three sample states have implemented a variety of transition-related 
policy instruments. All three sample states implement transition related mandates, 
inducements, capacity building, and system change policy instruments as well as evaluation 
activities. Although the states each selected different instruments to implement transition- 
related policies, the basic goal of each of these policies is similar and are designed to assist 
individuals make the transition from school to adult life. 

Variance exists within and between the specific policy instruments and 
implementation strategies selected by each of the sample states. The immediate goals, 
agencies, and actors implementing each of the policy instruments varies between sample 
states. In addition, the emphasis placed on evaluation activities also differs between states. 
These differences and variations may be a function of a number of factors including the 
transition-related context that exists in each state, the state-level administrative and 
bureaucratic layers that exist, and the willingness of key stakeholders to share resources 
and decision making regarding the provision of transition-related services. 

The unique transition-related context that exists in each of the states often dictates 
the policy instruments selected for implementation. As previously mentioned, the basic 
goal of transition policy implementation is to facilitate the successful movement of 
individuals with disabilities from school to adult life. However, the policies designed and 
implemented to achieve this goal vary depending on contextual characteristics including 
bureaucratic structures that exist, governmental capacity, fiscal resources, information 
sharing, and past policy choices. 

The layers of bureaucracy that exist in each individual state also appears to affect the 
policy instruments selected for implementation. The larger the number of layers, the more 
likely prescriptive policies will be implemented. In states where state-level administrators 
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from different agencies know each other, the more informal policy implementation occurs. 
Personal relationships affect the types of policy instruments selected and implemented. 

Personal relationships between key stakeholders also influence the amount of 
resource and information sharing that occurs within a given state. Information and 
resource sharing, in turn, affects the policy instruments implemented. States that have well 
established information and resource sharing mechanisms tend to rely on capacity building 
and system changing policies whereas states without these mechanisms tend to rely on 
more prescriptive policies such as mandates. 

The next section summarizes the major findings associated with transition-related 
policy implementation that emerged from the results of this study. This analysis uses 
information included in the cross-state analysis as examples of the findings discussed. 

Findings 

Ten major findings associated with transition policy implementation emerged from 
the results of this study including: (a) varying levels of state agency involved in transition 
policy implementation; (b) little emphasis on evaluation of policy implementation; (c) use of 
different instruments to achieve the same policy goals; (d) reliance on federal funds to 
implement transition policies; (c) turl' issues; (0 competing initiatives; (g) lack of state-level 
resources; (h) the personal factor; (i) student-centered evaluation activities; (j) state-level 
politics. These findings are discussed separately below. 

Varying State Agency Involvement 

In each of the sample states, different agencies and individuals were involved in 
implementing transition-related policies. The state-level systems of special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation, arc required by federal legislation to be 
involved in transition policy implementation and ccxirdinating scr\icc provision. However, 
the extent of each agency's involvement varies from state to state. In each of the sample 
states, a single agency appeared to take the lead regarding transition policy implementation. 
This agency eexirdinated transition activity, had tremendous influence at the state-level 
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regarding policy development and implementation strategies, and was deferred to by other 
agencies and individuals as the lead state-level transition agency. 

The lead agency in each of the sample states appeared to have the most developed 
system for accessing current transition-related information from a wide array of sources, 
including OSERS, the National Transition Network (NTN), or the Transition Research 
Institute (TRI), and then disseminating that information to regional or local service 
providers and consumers. In each of the sample states, the lead agency was information 
rich, and appeared to exert the most influence on state-level transition-related decision 
making. 

Special education or vocational rehabilitation appeared most often to be the lead 
state agency involved in transition policy implementation. The state-level special education 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies were required to co-write the federal State Systems 
grant and, in the sample states, those grants have been a springboard to transition-related 
policy activities. However, there were other key players identified in each sample state 
including, but not limited to vocational education, state universities, and parent 
organizations. 

Vocational education was included as a key player in the federal State Systems 
grants submitted by each of the three sample states. Additionally, a representative from 
vocational education is a member of each sample state's transition policy advisory board. 
However, the system of vocational education does not appear to be as actively involved in 
state-level transition policy implementation as special education and vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Vocational education does not appear to be involved in transition serx'ice provision 
at the local-level, even though vocational educators are required by the Perkins Act of 1990 
to assist in transition planning activities for individual students as prescribed in the IDEA. 
Vocational education's less active role in transition policy actions may be due, in part, to its 
global mission of providing school to work options for all of the students rather than 
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focusing specifically on individuals with disabilities. Additionally, vocational education 
was not required to be included in writing the federal State Systems grant, which is a key 
state-level transition policy document in each of the sample states. 

The major state university in each of the sample states appeared to have tremendous 
influence on state-level transition policy implementation. Faculty members from the major 
state university in each sample state were involved in providing transition-related inservice 
and preserv'icc training to service providers and consumers. Faculty were also key 
members of state-level transition policy advisory boards, were conducting or involved in 
state-level transition evaluation actions, and were looked to as experts for information and 
advice on a wide range of transition-related topics and issues. It appears that linkages 
between faculty members at the major state university and state-level administrators have a 
beneficial effect on statewide transition policy implementation activities. 

Parent and consumer groups played key roles in transition policy implementation in 
two of the three sample states. In one sample state, parent pressure was viewed as the 
catalyst to initial transition activity prior to the passage of the and IDEA and the Perkins Act 
of 1990. Parent and consumer groups are included as members of the state transition 
advisory board in each sample state and are vicw'ed as strong advocacy groups in each of 
the sample states. 

All of the actors mentioned abo\'c influence state-level transition policy 
implementation. The problem is to measure how the personal relationships between these 
actors inllucncc statc-lc\ cl policy actions. If the relationships between key stakeholders are 
positive, those collegial relationships may appear in state-level policy actions. This 
appeared to be the case in each of the sample states observed during this study. However, 
adversarial relationships could ncgati\ cly impact transition-related policy instrument 
implementation in other states. 
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Limited Implementation Evaluation 



The IDEA requires that states conduct evaluation activities that focus on student 
outcomes rather than on the success or failure of state-level policy implementation actions. 
Therefore, all of the sample states are developing and implementing evaluation strategies 
that address school and post-school services provided to individuals involved in the 
transition process and the outcomes those individuals attain once they exit the educational 
arena and enter adult life. However, it appears that the sample states have given little 
attention toward understanding the issues and barriers surrounding transition policy 
implementation. 

McDonnell and Elmore (1987) identify barriers that can impede implementation of 
each of the policy instruements. For example, barriers to implementing mandates include: 
setting minimum standards for compliance creates disincentives to exceed those standards; 
introducing coercive or adversarial relationships between the enforcement agency and the 
(.jbject of enforcement (i.e., state agencies monitoring implementation actions and services 
provided by local agencies); creating an enforcement mechanism; and developing 
appropriate penalties or remedies for noncompliance. It does not appear that these barriers 
appear to exist in state-level transition- related evaluation efforts. 

State-level evaluation actions focusing on policy implementation could discern 
which policy tools (i.e., mandates, inducements, capacity building instruments, and system 
change instruments), would be best suited for each policy action. State agencies could 
conduct both student-centered and policy implemcnUition activities, possibly together, to 
better inform policymakers, bureaucrats, program develop>ers, educational administrators, 
teachers, parents, and consumers about the outcomes attained by students and former 
students involved in the transition process about why policy instruments were chosen for 
implementation. 
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Varying Implementation Strategies 



It appears that different states are using different policy instruments to achieve the 
same policy goals. For example, States B implemented a mandate requiring that transition 
planning be included on the lEP for all students beginning in the academic year in which 
they turn fourteen years of age or enter ninth grade, whichever comes first. State C has the 
same policy goal. However, State C, which did not enact state-level legislative mandates, 
implemented capacity building tools in the form of state-wide training to achieve the same 
policy goal, facilitating transition planning for individual students beginning in the 
academic year when they reach age fourteen. These differences may reflect the context, 
including the transition-related policy context, that exists in each of the states. 

The use of different policy instruments by different states to achieve similar goals 
appears to be primarily associated with past policy choices, one of the defining 
characteristics of the transition-related policy context that exists in each state; If a state 
traditionally implements mandates, it most likely will continue to choo.se mandates to 
implement new pcilicy initiatives. Similarly, if a state has implemented a series of capacity 
building instruments, it is likely to continue to implement capacity building instruments to 
implement new policy initiatives. 

This may be due, in part, to the institutionalization of implementation and 
monitoring strategics by state agencies. Once state-lc%cl implementation and monitoring 
strategies are established and operational, those strategies take on an inertia and are 
accessed to expedite future implementation and subsequent e\aluation cfforLs. States do 
not appear to make radical shifts in polic\’ implementation choices, and if shifts are made by 
implementing different policy instruments, they are made cautiously and cn er an extended 
period of time. 

The implementation instruments selected by the sample states appear a.sscx;iated 
with past fKilicy actions. For example, il a stale had a well established system of pro\ iding 
training and technical assistance, it tends to access those systems by enacting capacity 
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building policy instruments which include training and technical assistance components. 
Therefore, internal implementation systems established in each state influence future policy 
implementation instrument choices and strategies. 

Reliance on Federal Funding 

All of the sample states rely heavily on federal funds to implement transition-related 
policies. The funds obtained through receipt of the federal State Systems grant are used as 
a primary catalyst for implementing many state-level transition policies. Federal funds 
appeared to drive policy actions within the sample states and provide a basis for developing 
interagency transition policy advisory boards and integrated policy actions. 

There are a number of positive and negative factors associated with reliance on 
federal funds to implement lasting state-level policies. The pros are varied and often 
overlooked. First, federal funds allow states flexibility to experiment with transition policy 
actions that otherwise would most likely not have been enacted. The receipt of federal 
dollars provides not only tangible funding to initiate transition policy action but becomes a 
railing point for transition at the state-level and increased the sense of immediacy 
surrounding policy implementation and ser\'ice delivery. It appeared that once states 
received the federal State Systems grant, a cry of "the time is now" could be heard from 
policy makers and bureaucratic administrators imolvcd in the transition arena to take 
action. 

Second, the federal State Systems grant requires state agencies, that traditionally 
have not w'orked in a c(X>rdinated manner, to begin developing policies that would mesh 
their systems at the state and local lc\ cls. Although the systems of special education, 
vtxxitional education, and \(xational rehabilitation remain primarily autonomous within the 
sample states, they have begun to implement system change policies, opened lines of 
communication, and facilitated a sense of shared responsibility regarding transition policy 
implementation and setrice provision. It is doubtful that these actions would ha\c cKCurrcd 
without the intlux of federal grant funds. 






The most obvious negative associated with reliance on federal funding can be stated 
in two connected empirical questions. The first is what hapf>ens to the state-level 
initiatives, such as the employment of state transition personnel and the development of 
transition policy advisory boards, once the federal grant expires? The second question is 
will the federally supported systems involved in transition policy implementation be able to 
maintain and build upon those actions to provide increasingly better options for individuals, 
or will those initiatives collapse when the grant expires? 

The answers to these questions are difficult to predict. However, using the 
approximately 260 expired OSERS funded model demonstration projects in transition in an 
analogous manner, it appears that some of the salient characteristics of projects do become 
institutionalized and remain in some form after the initiating federal grant expires (Chadsey- 
Rusch, 1986; Halpem, 1992; Wehman, Kregel, Barcus, & Schakxk, 1986). It is assumed 
that the same will be true for states that have received these federal grants, the first of which 
are due to expire in August of 1996. 

Turf Issues 

Each of the primary systems im' .'lved in transition policy implementation and 
.sen'ice provision, special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation, are 
impacted by different federal legislation, administrations, funding, eligibility criteria, 
populations ser\ ed, scope of ser\ iccs, ser\'ice deli\ery mechanisms, program evaluation 
criteria, and personnel qualifications (Szymanski, Hanley-Maxwell, & Asselin, 1992). 
Additionally, systems desire to retain control over all, or at least a ptirtion, of the traditional 
transition-related actions they have provided or administered in the past. In addition to any 
funding that may be assex-'iated with those actions. Because ol these dillcrent lactors, 
various turf related issues ha\’e arisen around transition-related policy implementation and 
service provisiem. 

One way to alle\ iatc turf issues is through a "central ized/decenlrali zed" change 
prcKess (Bryan & McClaughry, 1989; Clune, 1991). A centralized/decentralized change 
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process includes centralized, usually traditional legislated (i.e., top-down) actions, along 
with decentralized actions which include practice informed (i.e., bottom-up) actions. An 
example of central! zed/decentrali zed change associated with transition may be the 
development of integrated federal atid state-level policies prescribing coordinated efforts 
between the primary service delivery systems at the same time that special educators, 
vocational educators, and vocational rehabilitation counselors throughout the states develop 
numerous models of coordinated transition scrv'ice provision. 

Persistent turf issues may relate to a lack of cross-system knowledge by state-level 
administrators as well as local practitioners. According to Clune (1991), 

A teacher who attends a workshop on a new approach to teaching mathematics will 
not change math instruction in the school where she works unless the workshop 
process is replicated among the rest of the math teachers in the school, (p. 7) 

By implementing capacity building instruments, in the form of integrated preserv'ice and 
inservice training and technical assistance workshops provided to service providers from 
various systems together, states may lesson the boundaries that have traditionally separated 
the systems involved in the transition process. 

Competing Initiatives 

Transition is one of many current initiatives impacting the systems of special 
education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. In addition, special 
education is grappling with implementing inclusionary school practices, the role of special 
educators in team teaching situations, and de\eloping alternative evaluation measures in lieu 
of formal standardized achievement tests. Vcxxitional education is implementing and 
evaluating the effectiveness of tech-prep programs, struggling with decreasing enrollments, 
and expanding the schcxil-to-work transition initiative to serve all students. Vocational 
rehabilitation is implementing supported employment programs, alternatives to traditional 
sheltered rehabilitation options, and ser\ ing individuals with the most severe disabilities 
first. 
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Each of these competing initiatives decreases the resourees (i.e., material, human 
and fiscal) available to tackle transition-related policy and service provision barriers and 
issues. In addition, it is diffieult to argue that one of these initiatives is more important than 
another. According to Coombs (1982) competing initiatives is a defining charaeteristic of 
edueational px)licy analysis. Therefore, transition-related initiatives will always eompete 
with other initiatives for resources. 

Lack of State-Level Finacial Resources 

As previously diseussed, the sample states all relied heavily on federal funds to 
implement a number of transition-related poliey instruments. However, practical concerns 
often arise, such as, when using federal dollars at the state level competition for resourees 
and monitoring how resourees are used. Eaeh of these eoncems can limit or delay policy 
implementation and serviee provision activities. 

Localities have been given opportunity to eompete for portions of federal funds by 
writing state-level mini-grants around \’arious topical issues in States A and B. These 
states have funded numerous model demonstration sites and have provided outlets to 
disseminate the results and findings obtained from the models to other localities. A mini- 
grant competition was condueted using a blind peer review process in both States A and B. 
However, this format of funding model sites creates a dichotomy of funding winners and 
losers. This dichotomy may keep the losers from eondueting progressive transition-related 
actions, while the winners jump ahead. 

The second issue associated with funding state-level mcxlcl demonstration sites with 
federal funds from the State Systems grant is that once those funds are awarded to 
localities, someone or some ageney must monitor the activities and pcrlormance ol the 
recipients. This is an additional task required of either the indi\'iduals hired through the 
State Systems grant or individuals working in an e.xisting slate-level agency. Additionally, 
contingencies need to be de\ eloped regarding the situation if a mcxlel site is not 
implementing what they proposed in their mini-grant application, or if they are misusing the 
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mini-grant funds. Eiach of these monitoring responsibilities must be undertaken and deletes 
time that could be used to conduct other activities. 

The lack of state-level fiscal resources for transition-related policy implementation 
and service provision creates a burden for state-level agencies that must rely on federal 
funds. The lack of state-level fiscal resources heightens the competition for those scarce 
dollars and also adds new monitoring and evaluation responsibilities to state-level 
administrators. Each of these issues tends to slow system change. 

The Personal Factor 

All of the interviewees in State C mentioned that personal relationships with 
individuals in other agencies facilitated the implementation of policies that integrate the 
primary systems involved in transition-related ser\'ice provision.. According to the 
interviewees, the personal factor expedites the flow of information, decreases the time it 
takes to develop pre-implementation activities, and facilitates any negotiation that may need 
to occur. 

The personal factor should not be overlooked in state-level policy implementation. 
However, this amorphous entity is difficult to measure and describe. One goal of federal 
transition-related policy implementation is the integration of the state-level systems involved 
in transition-elated policy implementation and service provision. The development of 
positive personal relationships between individuals working in pertinent state-le\el systems 
should facilitate this goal. 

Student-Cen te red Evaluation 

Most of the evaluation activities being conducted at the state-level fixtus on student 
outcomes with little emhasis on process evaluation. Student out -ome data is siimmative in 
nature and provides one measure of succe.ss or failure of specific policy implementation 
activities. However, it dtxis not provide state-level administrators the opportunity to 
formatively alter or change policy initiatives while they arc being implemented. The lack of 
policy implementation evaluation is problematic. 
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Formative evaluation that focuses on policy implementation facilitators and barriers 
would allow state-level administrators the opportunity to make procedural changes to 
policies during their implementation. Formative evaluation efforts that included local 
service providers and consumers could also add validity to the policy implementation and 
service provision efforts being advocated for at the state-level. Finally, formative 
evaluation mechanisms may uncover diverse methods of eliminating potential policy 
implementation and service delivery barriers, and then include a system for disseminating 
that information across localities. 

State-Level Politics 

Other findings that arose regarding state-level transition-related policy 
implementation related to the internal politicking of state-level governmental bureaucracies. 
McDonnell and Elmore (1987) believe that existing systems and institutions can work to 
blunt or co-opt system change policies that create new systems or alter existing systems 
because of perceived internal competition. Existing systems, or individuals within those 
systems, may have a vested interest in maintaining their authority and may feel that they 
have been bypassed, disregarded, or overlooked when shifts in authority cx:cur. Again, as 
with the first problem of implementing system change policies, increasing the capacity of 
systems may decrease the politicking that occurs when systems arc changed or altered 
through {xjlicy implementation actions. 

Conclusions 

Six major conclusions regarding the utility of the analytical framework been 
identified as a result of this study including: (a) system change appears to occur 
incrementally; (b) states use varying definitions of policy instruments; (c) states rely on past 
practice when implementing transition policies; (d) there is evidence ot structural resistance 
within states to implement system change policies; (c) states implement symbolic policy 
instruments in addition to the insfuments included in the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) 








typology; and (0 capacity building appears linked to system change. Each of these 
conclusions is discus.^^d below. 

Incremental System Change 

McDonnell and Elmore (1987) state that their framework is not hierarchical. In 
other words, there is no temporal or sequential progression associated with the 
implementation of the policy instruments in the framework. Implementing agencies do not 
have to progress in a sequential manner, for example from mandates to system change 
policies, but can implement selected instruments independently, or together, to achieve a 
desired target. This independence has already been observed at the federal level when 
OSERS funded transition-related inducements and capacity building instruments (e.g., 
model demonstration projects, research projects, a technical assistance organization), prior 
to the inclusion of transition-related mandates within federal legislation. 

It appears, however, that states generally enact mandates, inducements, and 
capacity building instruments before they implement system change policies. Often, the 
implementation of one of the previously mentioned policy instruments is a precursor to 
implementation of system change instruments. For example, the implementation of 
capacity building policy actions, such as preservice and inservice training and technical 
assistance, increase the knowledge, abilities, and awareness (i.e. capacity) of state-level 
administrators and service providers, which lays the initial groundwork for the successful 
implementation of system change policy instruments. 

System change activities can occur cither quickly or slowly. Enacting a single 
legislative initiative can radically change systems, shifting authority between agencies, 
creating a new administrative unit, or altering funding schemes and mechanisms. 

However, system change in the transition arena appears to be incremental in nature. 
Although systems could be altered quickly through legislation, this dcx:s not appear to 
occur regularly. What docs appear to happen is the primary systems involved in transition 
policy implementation at the state-level and service provision at the kx’al level, remain intact 
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and changes within those systems appear to evolve over time based on increases in 
knowledge and broadening policy goals. 

Varying Definitions of Policy Instruments 

The policy instruments included in the framework developed by McDonnell and 
Elmore (1987) are precisely defined and operationalized. McDon..»;ll and Elmore (1987) 
define each instrument in their framework (i.e., mandates, inducements, capacity building, 
and system change), delineate the primary characteristics of each instrument, and provide 
examples illustrating conditions that warrant the use of each instrument. However, state- 
level policy documents and transcribed interviews with key stakeholders involved in 
transition policy implementation do not always identify or use policy instruments as 
intended by McDonnell and Elmore (1987). 

State-level policy documents and interviewees used the term system change to refer 
to a broad range of policy implementation actions and strategies, including instruments that 
would be technically classified as mandates, inducements, or capacity building tools 
according to McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987). For example, each of the sample states 
identified competitively funded state-level model demonstration projects as a system change 
implementation strategy. However, funding state-level model demonstration sites or 
projects is initially an inducement (e.g., funds used for the immediate production of 
something of value, in this case, funding for a mtxiel demonstration site), and also a 
capacity building instrument (e.g., designed to increase human, material, or financial 
resources). Funding model demonstration sites may lead to system change as the salient 
characteristics of these sites are studies, e\ aluatcd, and widely disseminated, but is not a 
system change policy instrument according to the McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987) 
framework. 

This potential misuse of the technical terms developed by McDonnell and Elmore 
( 1987) may be due to a number of factors impacting state-level policy implementation. 
First, dissonance may exist between research and the practical application oi‘ policy 
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implementation. Researchers contemplate the underlying meaning of policy actions, 
implementation strategies, and evaluation of outcomes associated with specific policy 
actions (Coombs, 1982). However, bureaucrats are more interested in the practical issues 
associated with implementation of policies and eliminating barriers that may impede 
implementation. Like researchers, state-level bureaucrats are interested in the conditions 
that underlie policy choices, implementation strategies selected, and outcomes associated 
with various policy actions, however, they are generally responsible for expediting 
implementation and are accountable for the outcomes associated with implementation. 

In addition to focusing on practical issues associated with policy implementation, 
state-level bureaucrats are often suspended between the goals of federal policy initiatives 
and program administrators and the desires of individuals and localities within their state. 
Local administrators and constituents may advocate for different policy actions than those 
prescribed in federal legislation. Although the desires and initiatives of federal and local 
stakeholders are not mutually exclusive or always competitive, these conflicts exist and are 
rarely acknowledged in state-level policy documents. 

State-level policy documents and interviewees do not appear overly interested in 
exact definitions of policy instruments, but more practical implementation actions. State 
documents and interviewees focused on actions associated with policy implementation at 
both the state and local service delivery levels rather than whether proposed conditions 
existed that may or may not influence the success of their actions. Again, this may be due 
to lack of understanding regarding the technical definitions of various policy instruments or 
the pressure from federal bureaucrats to misuse these terms. 

The second factor related to the potential misuse of the technical terms included in 
the McDonnell and Elmore (1987) framework relates to the federal push for system change. 
The Secondary Level and Transition Ser\'ices Branch within OSERS has been pushing 
states to implement system change px)licies, since the passage of the IDEA and subsequent 
authorization of the State Systems for Transition Services for Youth with Disabilities (State 
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Systems) grants. However, individuals working in OSERS are not employing the 
definition of system change policy instruments developed by McDonnell and Elmore 
(1987). 

Although federal policy was not the focus of this investigation, it appears that the 
agencies directing education and vocational rehabilitation at the federal level are 
implementing a number of diverse policy instruments such as mandating transition 
planning, funding and monitoring model demonstration projects, research initiatives, 
personnel preparation programs, and the Slate Systems grants. At the federal level, each of 
these policy instruments are referred to as "system change" policies. Technically, these 
policies represent a broad number of instruments, according to the McDonnell and Elmore 
( 1987) framework. It is possible that state-level administrators use the term "system 
change" inaccurately because the term is not used correctly by individuals at the federal 
level. 

The appropriate use of technical terms to describe policy implementation 
instruments docs not appear to be a priority at the state-level. Howe\er, understanding the 
technical terms and the conditions that facilitate the implementation of various policy 
instruments may prove beneficial for state-level policymakers and administrators. 
Additionally, the use of these terms at the state-level may clarify the expectations of local 
service pro\ idcrs who need to comply with slate-level policy initiatives. 

Past Practice 

Change is difficult and there app>cars to be, at best, inertia against, or at worst, 
resistance to changing policies and practices asscKiatcd with transition. As prcx iously 
stated, states tend to address policy problems by implementing instruments that are familiar 
and have been implemented in the past. If a slate has implemented a scries of mandates 
around a particular policy problem, it is likely that it will continue to implement mandates 
around that problem. There arc at least two reasons for this reliance. 
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First, policy implementers (e.g., state agencies) and the targets of implementation 
(e.g., local agencies) are both familiar with the necessary steps required to implement a 
particular policy instrument that has been used in the past. For example, if a state has 
previously implemented a number of mandates, individuals charged with responding to 
those mandates at the local level will be familiar with compliance issues, monitoring tasks, 
and evaluation requirements that accompany mandates. Concurrently, state agencies that 
traditionally implement mandates will have developed monitoring and evaluation strategies 
and, most likely, will not have to spend additional time training individuals at the local level 
regarding the expectations and requirements associated with mandate implementation. 

The second reason pertains to familiarity and comfort. Using familiar policy 
instruments may produce more predictable results. In order to justify their existence, state 
agencies need to be able to prove that they are accomplishing their prescribed or developed 
goals. If agencies attempt to implement policy instruments that might yield unpredictable or 
questionable results, and those instruments fail to produce desired outcomes, the 
individuals who administer state-level agencies can find themselves with failed efforts and 
initiatives. Therefore, small predictable outcomes may be better, according to state-level 
administrators, than potentially large and beneficial yet unpredictable outcomes. 

State-level agencies tend to institutionalize their practices and procedures, including 
the policy instruments used to implement various initiatives. According to a colleague with 
approximately twenty years of experience as a state-level educational program 
administrator, "there is comfort in maintaining the status quo" (Dr. T. E. Grayson, 
personal communication, October, 1994). In other words, state-level systems tend to 
implement policy instruments they are familiar with, rather than experimenting with 
different instruments which have different elements and monitoring requirements. 

Structural Resistance 

Rcprcscntati\'cs from the systems involved in transition pc^Iicy implementation 
acknowledge that changes within their systems and across systems need to cKcur to better 



serve individuals involved in the transition process. However, system change requires the 
transfer of authority between existing agencies or between existing agencies and a newly 
created agency, which often runs counter to the traditional goals of state-level 
administrators who assume that more is better (Dr. T. E. Grayson, personal 
communication, October, 1994). Therefore, it is unlikely that state-level agencies involved 
in transition service provision would be anxious to give up any authority or autonomy. 

This creates a policy implementation problem, balancing the recognized and stated 
need for system change, and the vested interest key individuals working in state-level 
systems have to maintain the status quo. Very few state-level administrators are altruistic 
enough to "system change" themselves out of employment. Extreme examples of this exit 
at the federal level, where outdated zmd unnecessary agencies perpetuate themselves long 
after their practical need or value to society has vanished. Although this is not the case 
regarding transition, system change will require that current state-level agencies evolve, 
some broadening and others narrowing their scope, as policies are implemented that rellect 
the diverse needs of consumers and localities. 

Symbolic Policy Instruments 

In a behavioral critique of the work conducted by McDonnell and Elmore ( 1987), 
Schneider and Ingram (1990) have identified a fifth policy instrument entitled symbolic 
tools. According to Schneider and Ingram ( *990), symbolic tools; 

...may be used to encourage compliance, utilizjition, or support of policy, to appeal 
for self-initiated activities in the public or private sector that will further certain 
goals without the need for ccx;rcive or incentive driven governmental inten'ention, 
or to simply state goals and priorities thereby giving deference to some value over 
others even though no tangible actions are tak"n to promote those goals, (p. 519) 
In other words, these pxiliey instruments arc symbolic, relying solely on the initiative of 
various individuals and agencies for implementation. 
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State-level interagency agreements appear to contain symbolic policy instruments, 
although these agreements stress the development of policies that integrate the systems at 
the state-level as well as service provided at the local level, these policy instruments were 
not identified during analysis, although well intentioned, it does not appear that state-level 
interagency agreements include more tangible substantive policy instruments and cwe 
symbolic in nature. 

The State Systems grants appear to include some symbolic policy instruments. 

Each of the grants analyzed included language about integrating the systems involved in 
transition-related policy implementation and service provision. However, very few 
tangible actions could be identified during analysis designed to facilitate implementation of 
those policy goals. It is possible that in future studies the symbolic nature of various 
policies be examined. 

Capacity Building is Linked to System Change 

In order to achieve lasting system change, an unspecified minimum level of 
statewide capacity needs to be developed. McDonnell and Elmore (1987) state that without 
previously developing sufficient levels of capacity to address a particular policy problem 
that requires systems to change: "System change policies, then, have a tendency to devolve 
or degrade into incremental modifications of existing institutions and into more traditional 
mandates and inducements" (p. 144). Relating this statement to state-level transition 
efforts, unless the systems involved in transition policy implementation have sufficient 
capacity to support broadening or narrowing of their or another agency's administrative 
authority, system change policy tools will, most likely, not be successful. Therefore, 
capacity building efforts at the state-level such as training, technical assistance and 
information dissemination, may be a precursor to future system change policy 
implementation. 



Framework Utility Summary 

Three summative conclusions regarding the use of the McDonnell and Elmore 
(1987) framework as a tool to analyze transition policy implementation have been identified 
as a result of this study. First, McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) fram.ework provides a 
viable topology for organizing and analysing multifaceted and complex state-level transtion- 
related policy implementation. Second, their framework has high face validity and is 
readily accepted by wide audiences including policymakers, administrators, and 
practitioners. Third and finally, McDonnell and Elmore's (1987) framework should be 
expanded to include symbolic policy instruments, such as the development of an advisory 
committee or a formal interagency agreement. 

Recommendations 

Fi\’e recommendations are made to assist state-level policymakers, administrators, 
and program developers in implementing policy instmments to integrate the systems of 
special education, vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. Recommendations 
include: (a) implement specific interagency policies; (b) link system change to capacity 
building actions; (c) conduct cross-discipline training; (d) provide state-level technical 
assistance; and (c) extend evaluation beyond student outcome data. Each of these 
recommendations arc discussed below. 

Implement Specific Intcraacncv Policies 

State-level transition policies need to make specific connections between key 
agencies. To date, most of these connections have been implied, it is now time for them to 
become explicit. Transition policy implementation and service provision may stagnate 
without explicitly dcvclop<jd interagency connections that outline each agencies 
rcspKinsibilitics throughout the transition pixx'ess. 

The stated goal of federal transition-related policy implcmcnUition is to change the 
systems involved in implementation and service dcli\cry. System change policy 
instruments require the transfer of authority among administrati\'c agencies (McDonnell & 
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Elmore, 1987). It appears, based on analysis of results obtained from the sample states 
included in this study, that a knowledge base needs to be developed in states before 
effective system change policies can be successful. It also appears that the development of 
this knowledge base can be achieved through the implementation of mandates, 
inducements, and particularly capacity building policy instruments. 

Another federal policy goal is the implementation of instruments that integrate the 
primary service delivery systems. Although federal legislation including the IDEA, the 
Perkins Act of 1990, and the Rehabilitation Act of 1992 all include statements about 
cooperation with other agencies, without integration at the state policy level, it is doubtful 
whether lasting coordination will occur. Therefore, the need exits for policy actions that 
focus on building state-level capacity, coordinating the efforts of agencies involved in 
transition, and changing the systems involved in transition. 

Each of the sample states had some form of interagency transition policy advisory 
board. These boards served a number of functions including: overseeing transition policy 
implementation, discussing solutions to barriers to transition policy implementation and 
service provision, and conducting state-wide transition evaluation activities. These 
interagency groups appear to be an initial step in transition policy implementation and serve 
to increase the capacity of state-level transition awareness. However, the next step for 
these groups is recommending and advtx:ating for implementation of integrated cross- 
system transition policies. 

Link System Change to Capacity Building Actions 

Capacity building policies appear to be precursors to system change policies. Until 
state agencies ha\ c developed a certain level of capacity and achic\ cd a knowledge base 
regarding transition policy implementation and service provision, it will be difficult for 
system change policies to be enacted. Statc-le\cl capacity building efforts should evolve 
based on the needs of ltx:alitics and should continually change to rcllcct new information 
and needs expressed by kx:alitics. Without iin extensive capacity building effort, it is 



doubtful that system change policies will be implemented, and if implemented, whether 
they will be successful. 

Conduct Cross-Discipline Training 

One method states can use to increase the capacity of localities to provide integrated 
transition services, is by conducting cross-discipline training activities. By bringing 
individuals from various agencies together for training, those individuals would be able to 
observe the roles they play in successful transition service provision. Training activities that 
span disciplines tend to increase capacity, by allowing representatives from agencies to 
learn about the challenges and barriers faced by individuals from other agencies. This may 
force dialogue between participants, but this dialogue may last out of increase knowledge 
and understanding. 

Provide State-Level Technical Assistance 
Technical assistance that facilitates linking dissemination and implementation of 
state-level policies to senice dcli\ cry and evaluation at the kx^l level is crucial to achieving 
system change. This is particularly important for states that have one agency responsible 
for providing ongoing technical assistance to the key systems involved in transition policy 
implementation and scn’icc delivery. This will allow individuals from various agencies to 
ha\ c access to the same information and may lead to system change and integration. 

Extend Evaluation Bevond Student Outcome Data 
In order to understand the barriers and facilitators of transition policy 
implementation and service delivery, suites should conduct both formative and summati\e 
c\ al nation cITorts that extend beyond student outcome daUi. The formative c\aluation 
acti\ itics should include an examination of the policy implcmcnUition prcx-css asscx:iatcd 
w ith the implementation of each transition-related policy instrument. This knowledge will 
infoi-m policymakers and statc-lc\ cl administrators concerning potential changes that may 
need to be made in order to facilitate policy implementation and enhance the outcomes 
ultimately obtained by sludenLs in\ol\cd in the transition prcx;css. 




States appear to have more established summative evaluation procedures, primarily 
based on student outcomes data. This data provides one snapshot of the success attained 
by state-level transition policy implementation and service provision. However, other 
potential snapshots, such as the amount of time individuals must wait before being served 
and the number of times individuals need to re-enter various service delivery systems 
should also be assessed. Without this level of information, it is difficult to truly know the 
types of outcomes attained by individual students. 

True system change will require the key players in state-level transition systems to 
alter their administrati\ e responsibilities, procedures, and structures. It appears that a 
considerable amount of capacity needs to be built before lasting system change will occur. 
This capacity building effort should focus on integrating the policies that direct the actions 
of the various service delivery systems involved. Without this policy-based integration, 
system change will remain incremental and slow. 
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APPENDIX A 



LETTER OF INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE IN THE STUDY 




Thomas R. Wermuth 
Northern Illinois University 
Department of Educational Psychology, 

Counseling, and Special Education 
DeKalb,IL 601 15-2854 
815-753-8445 



November 9, 1992 



Name 

Address 

Dear Name: 

1 am currently conducting research regarding the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of transition policies in states that received State Systems for Transition Services 
for Youth with Disabilities grants during 1991 as part of my dissertation. In order to gain 
an understanding of how different states are addressing transition policy issues, I am 
asking persons involved in transition from the systems of special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation to participate in a brief telephone interview. The 
interA'iew will last approximately 40 minutes and a copy of the protocol is enclosed for your 
review 

1 am also asking participants to forward copies of any state transition policies or transition- 
related working documents developed a.> part of the State Systems for Transition Services 
for Youth with Disabilities grant. This information will assist in the identification of unique 
features and commonalties between state-level transition policies. Additionally, supporting 
documents will enable us to determine the impact of the State Systems for Transition 
Services for Youth with Disabilities grants on the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of transition policies. 

1 will be contacting you by telephone within the next few weeks in order to ask if you are 
willing to participate in this study. If so, I will arrange a telephone interview at your 
convenience. Your personal anonymity will be ensured and your state will not be identiiied 
by name. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to contact Tom Wermuth at home 815-398- 
6838, or work 815-753-8445. I will be happy to reimburse you for any mail, telephone, 
or copying costs incurred. I kxik forward to your response and to talking with you sexm. 

Sincerely, 



Thomas R. Wermuth 
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Interview Protocol 



Has your state implemented any mandates regarding the provision of 
transition ser\'ices? Please describe those mandates. 

Mandates are rules governing the actions of agencies and individuals designed 
to bring about compliance or adherence to administrative procedure. 

Example: The IDEA (P.L 101-476) includes many transition mandates such as 
requiring that transition-related objectives be included on the lEP of 
individuals with disabilities beginning at age 16 or 14 when appropriate. 

Has your state implemented any inducements regarding the provision of 
transition services? Please describe those inducements. 

Inducements are transfers of money to individuals or agencies for the 
production of goods or services. 

Example: The provision of funds to local education agencies if they collect 
specific transition related follow-up data for the state. 

Has your state implemented any capacity building policies regarding the 
provision of transition services? Please describe those capacity building 
policies. 

Capacity building is the transfer of money to individuals or agencies for the 
purpose of investment in future benefits; either material, human, or 
intellectual. 

Example: Funding state-level model demonstration projects, funding state- 
level technical assistance centers, funding state-level information 
dissemination networks, development of a state-level transition curriculum, or 
funding preservice or inservice training for teachers working in the 
transition arena. 

Has your state implemented any system changing policies regarding the 
provision of transition services. Please describe those policies. 

System changing policies transfer authority among individuals and agencies 
in order to alter the system through which public goods and services are 
delivered. 

Example: The development of an agency connected with, but outside of special 
education, vocational education, or vocational rehabilitation that controls the 
transition activities within a state. 

Is your state evaluating the implementation of transition policies? How? 
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